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FREE trial Speeds 


Selling -- js out excelientl, 
1 filled letters, circulars, etc., 
to prospective depositors. 
Recording -- quickly and accu- 
rately routine bank 
Shipping -- accurately 
3 tare labels, waybills,invoices,etc. 
Collecting -- gets out statements eo 
Disbursing -- automatically lists fr 
names, numbers, rates on pay , 
sheets, dividend sheets, checks, 


etc. 
Routing -- lists route sheets. 


Straight Addressing--10 to 30 
times faster than pen or type- 
writer! No errors! 100 per 
cent neat and legible. 


identifying--for machines, 
3 shrubs, etc. 
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Him Show You WAY- 


Bank Increases Deposits $110,900 


‘in 2 years with Addressograph-ed Direct 
Mail. Countless new uses and savings in 
routine makes our machine more valuable to 


us daily.” Lytton (Iowa) Savings Bank 


Western Nat’l Enjoys Accuracy— 


“Satisfaction we have enjoyed from knowledge 
that our Addressograph-ed statements go to 
our customers with no misspelled names or 
incomplete addresses, has been worth many 
times the cost of the equipment.”’ 

i Western National Bank, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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‘: Free Trial Will Convince You— 


Free trial tells better than words the astonish- 
ing savings and profitable new business 
Addressograph will win for you. Try in your 
own bank on your own bank forms—at our 
expense. Just check and mail coupon below— 
no cost or obligation. 


MAIL 

The Addressograph Man Psi 
Will Show You the Way 7 TER HEAD 
To Increased Deposits Co. 
and Lower Routine Costs 
Send FREE book ‘Meet- 


ing Bank Business at the 
Train.”’ 


7 Send FREE trial Hand 
machine. Will return “COLLECT” un- 
less we buy. No. 182-7-25 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


OW shall the Federal Reserve Act be 
revised for the best interests of business 
and banking? 

“The whole question,” says H. Parker 
Willis in his article on the subject in this 
number, “really comes down to the ques- 
tion of how many banks can make a livin 
with their present numbers and wit 
current conditions as they are in the country 
at large.. In- 
volved in it is 
the question 
whether the Re- 
serve System 
can maintain it- 
self, for it has 
shrunk both in 
numbers and.in 
assets during 
the past year. 
We are ap- 
proaching a 
turning point 
in our central 
banking his- 
tory, and the 
two issues that 
are most in the 
eye of the pub- 
lic are branch 
banking and the 
cost of reserve banks, both of them touch- 
ing the central question through the channel 
of costs and of competitive business getting. 
* * * The function of the Reserve System 
should be to adapt itself to natural changes. 
All this appears obvious when considered in 
the light of foreign experience and should 
be accepted here as axiomatic. Whatever 
is done about branch banking—whatever 
is not done on the subject—involves 
changes in reserve requirements and ad- 
ministration. These facts in the case are 
being more and more fully recognized and 
admitted as time goes on. ‘They account 
for the attention that has been given to the 
two McFadden bills.” 

Dr. Willis was secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington from 1914 
to 1918 and has been director of research 
for the board ever since that time. He 
received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago in 1897, studied at 
the Universities of Leipzig and Vienna and 
has been professor of banking at Columbia 
University since 1917. He is the author of 
a number of books on banking and finance 
and is editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Economic 
£% Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is making a study of 
all phases of the operation of the Federal 
Reserve System and the proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act. The 
sub-committee will report at the meeting 
of the American Bankers Association at 
Auntie City in September and is expected 
to outline the bankers’ views on various 
operations of the Federal Reserve System 
that have been the subject of controversy. 
_ Speaking before the finance group of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently, Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and member of the A. B. A.sub-committee, 
said that the most important result of the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System has been the substitution of con- 
fidence for fear in the conduct of American 
business. “It has eliminated financial 
panics. It has done away with the recurring 
need for syndicates of New York bankers 
to come to the rescue of the United States 
lreasury and the national credit as they 
used to do under the leadership of Mr. 
Morgan in times of panic. In mobilizing 
the credit of the country and instituting 
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a flexible currency, the Federal Reserve 
System constitutes an instrumentality of 
national defense more valuable in time of 
war emergency than a great and well- 
trained standing army.” 


UST as we go to press with Mr. Me- 

Lellan’s story, ““Keep the ‘Heat’ Going 
for the Yegg.” advising bankers to learn 
the slang of the bank crook as one of the 
best means of recognizing him, along comes 
the Illinois Bankers Association with this 
information: ‘‘What with treatises on ad- 
ministration of government, others per- 
taining to art and literature, theses and 
theorems on music and chemistry, books 
on history and travel and other cultural 
documents by the hundred (in the prison 
library), the beak robber and yeggman has 
it within his power to add to the polish he 
acquired before going to the penitentiary. 

“This is not an attempt to prove or dis- 


prove the efficacy of making decent citizens 
out of crooks and the criminal class in 
pa but to show more clearly that the 
yankers and other business heads and 
institutions face a keen young man, well 
dressed and suave, on the business end of 
a pistol in this day and age and not the 
ape-like being who once operated. The 
bank robber of today is usually a man of 
attainments. At least two, whom we 
visited in the Iowa penitentiary, could talk 
as glibly of Chaucer, Scott, Homer and 
the other greats of literature, as a university 
graduate. 

To catch a crook, first master his slang, 
and then dust off your seven-foot shelf of 
classics. 


HIS month’s cover is the entrance to 

the home of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans, designed by Favrot 
& Livaudais, Inc., of New Orleans. HS 
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65% Miller Bonds 
Bought Old Customers 


Each year G. L. Miller & Co. shows a substantial increase in 
capital. and surplus, and each year, too, a substantial increase 
in sales. Each year, as well, the percentage of the year’s total 
sales of Miller Bonds purchased by old customers increases. 
This is shown by the chart above. 


This is due to the satisfaction of Miller Bond Holders with 
their purchases—as represented by these figures: 


65% of Miller Bonds issued in 1924 
were purchased by old customers of the Miller House. 
Write for Booklet 7901, which fully describes Miller Bonds 
paying up to '7% interest, Federal Income Tax Refunded 
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How Revise the Reserve Act? 


Discussing the Failure of the Original McFadden Bill, the 
Proposals for the New Measure, and Questions at Issue 


HE failure of the McFadden Bill, 

relating to branch banking, to pass 

the Senate was undoubtedly a 
very serious disappointment to many 
national banks. They had counted 
largely upon the adoption of the 
measure because it would grant them, 
they thought, an opportunity of mak- 
ing additional profits from sources 
which are now closed to them. They 
were also of the opinion that through 
its modification of the present branch 
banking position they would find the 
McFadden Bill placing them upon a 
much better basis of competition with 
state banks than that which they now 
occupy. Whatever may be thought of 
the McFadden measure —and its de- 
fects were many—there must be ad- 
mission that it was a measure designed 
in the interest of national banks and 
intended to prevent them from con- 
verting into state institutions in order 
to get charters which in their opinion 
would give them better profitmaking 
opportunities. As Mr. Charles H. 
Hinsch of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati, observed when 
testifying before the Senate Banking 
Committee, many national banks will 
find themselves compelled to withdraw 
from the system if present conditions 
are not _improved. They will at all 
events “‘surrender their charters and 
take state charters, remaining in the 
Federal Reserve System.” 


A New McFadden Measure 


But the most unexpected outgrowth 
of the debate on the McFadden Bill 
has been the bringing forward of a new 
McFadden measure whose proposals 
are far more incisive and significant 
than those of its predecessor. 
second McFadden Bill, introduced just 
before the close of the short session of 
Congress, nominally calls for the res- 
toration of some of the fundamental 
provisions of the old Federal Reserve 
Act as constituted prior to our entering 
the World War. So quickly does time 
slip by, and so limited are the mem- 
ories of busy men, that few now re- 
member that the original Federal 


This 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 


Reserve Act as enforced during 1915 
and 1916 was a measure totally different 
from the Federal Reserve Act of today. 
The war amendments, which had 
begun to be gradually incorporated 


Louis T. McFadden, Chairman, House of 
Representatives Committee on 
and Currency, author of both bills 


into it during its first two years, 
reached an extreme with the sweeping 
amendments of June, 1917, just after 
we had declared war. The banking 
bill then adopted practically remodelled 
the entire reserve structure of the 
system. What the McFadden Bill now 
proposes is nominally the demobiliza- 


tion of these reserves; and the basis for 
the demand is found in the fact that 
although trade and industry have been 
in like manner demobilized, the system 
of fixed prices ended, the control over 
capital issues and the movement of 
gold terminated, and a peace basis 

otherwise restored, we have never 
gone back to our pre-war situation — 
have never demobilized our banking 
through the repeal of the extreme and 
dangerous laws which were adopted in 
order to permit inflation with a view to 
the supposedly easier financing of war 
necessities. 

Precisely what was it that the war 
amendments chiefly did to our reserve 
structure? They made the banking 
reserve of the country consist entirely 
of balances on the books of the Federal 
Reserve banks. It is an amazing but 
accurate statement that today a bank 
might have a vault full of gold coin, yet 
could not count a single dollar of it as 
“reserve.” It might have 100 per cent 
of gold behind its outstanding liabilities, 
and yet it would have to provide a 
“reserve” in the form of balance on the 
books of its reserve bank, either by 
transferring some: of its gold to the 
reserve bank or by borrowing from the 
bank (rediscounting). Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act as originally adopted, 
no such provision was ever thought of. 
Member bank reserves which were 
then fixed at 18 per cent in central 
reserve cities and 12 per tent for 
“country” banks, were required to be 
carried to the extent of about one- 


‘third of their amount in reserve banks. 


This meant 7 per cent for the large 
city bank, while in the vaults of that 
bank itself 6 per cent more had to be 
carried. The balance (or 5 per cent) 
might be either in the form of a de- 
posit with the reserve bank or might be 
in the local vaults, according as the 
member bank saw fit to hold it. Today 
the city bank must carry in the vaults 
of the reserve bank 13 per cent of its 
outstanding liabilities, or about double 
the amount required under the original 
Federal Reserve Act. It carries this 
amount without interest; and, as 
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things are now going, with- 
out much prospect of divid- 
ends on the stock of its 
reserve bank which has_ | 
required the additional tying | 
up of about 3 per cent of its 
own surplus and capital. 


Reserve System and Branch 
. Banking 

Bankers today do not find 
it very easy to make money 
and pay good dividends. The 
purpose of the politicians has 
been to keep discount rates 
and money rates in general om, 
as low as possible, and this |. 
object has been attained 2 
partly by the tremendous 
power of the Reserve System 
to pump out cash into the | 
market whenever the rate | 
showed signs of. rising. The 
result has been a rather poor 
prospect for the effective use 
of a bank’s funds, while in 
the case of member banks 
there is the heavy burden 
of reserves (and probably of 
non-profit-earning stock) to 
face. Ought this situation to 
be continued? That is the question 
which the new McFadden Bill raises. 

It seems strange that a great ques- 
tion like this should have been obliged 
to wait upon the branch banking con- 
troversy to get a hearing, and yet that 
isthe case. Branch banking is a way of 
getting a larger field of deposits, a 
greater turnover, and hence an oppor- 
tunity for more earnings. Big banks, 
and some that are not nearly as big, 
have looked to it as a means of holding 
their own, and have been seeking a way 
of equalizing their competition with 
that of the various competing institu- 
tions which are pressing hard on them 
for business. They have been astonished 
to find the Reserve System opposing 
their efforts and attempting to make 
membership in it contingent upon a 


certain type of 
branch policy. They 
have not regarded 
this as a proper 
function of the Re- 
serve System and 
they have been par- 
ticularly surprised 
by the adoption of 
the attitude at a 
time when the 
burden of carrying 
the system has 
grown so_ heavy. 
Out of this has 
naturally come a 
disposition to call 
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way as to hamper or cripple sundry of 
its member banks in their effort to make 
earnings, by using the privileges of the 
Reserve System as a make-weight for or 
against any particular group of institu- 
tions. Eventually, perhaps, the branch 
bank struggle was almost certain to 
develop into this broader question, but 
the issue is being urged in acute form a 
good dealearlier than had been expected. 
The whole problem in a _ nutshell 
really comes down to the question how 
national banks can make a living with 
their present numbers and with current 
conditions as they are in the country at 
large. Involved in it, is the question 
whether the Reserve System can main- 
tain itself, for it has shrunk 


a 


both in numbers and in assets 


into question the 
whole status of our 
reserve banks upon 
the war basis, and 
to ask whether the 
plan is worth its 
salt at the present 
moment —a_ sad 
situation, yet a 
fact. So the whole 
issue comes to the 
front whether the 
Reserve System 
shallbeputbackup- 
on itsoriginal basis; 
and incidentally 
whether it shall or 
shall not be allowed 


during the past year. We are 


approaching a turning point 
in our central banking history, 
and the two issues that are 
most in the eye of the public 
are branch banking and the 
cost of reserve banks, both of 
them touching the central 
question through the channel 
of costs and of competitive 
business getting. 


What Are the Merits of 
the Case? 


It is important to look at 
this matter from the standpoint 
of pure merit. And first of 
all we ought to recognize that 
although business considera- 
tions are very important, those 
of public welfare are even more 
significant. So we naturally 
ask first of all what would 
happen if we demobilized re- 
serves and went back to the old 
form of Reserve Act. The 
first thing that would result 
from such a step would of course 
be the release of a large amount 
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of reserve money. Let us take for 
example the case of the city bank 
which now has to keep 13 per cent of 
its deposits on hand but which was 
formerly obliged to keep 18 per cent. 
For every $100,000 of deposits, this 
meant $18,000 under the old plan and 
$13,000 under the new, plus in the 
latter case such “‘till money,” often a 
large amount, as had to be carried in 
the vault anyway without regard to 
reserve requirement. We may, how- 
ever, confine attention to the bare re- 
serve requirements and in so doing we 
find that under the old plan there 
would have been $7,000 in the reserve 
bank, $6,000 in the vault and $5,000 in 
one or the other, or divided between 
them. Under the new plan there must be 
$13,000 in the reserve bank, so that if 
we were to go back to the old plan it 
would be possible for a bank to with- 
draw $6,000 for every $100,000 of de- 
posits and to put that amount into its 
vault for reserve use. This sum had 
originally to be carried and, it 

will be noted, in addition to SP 
$5,000 already there, so that && 


they wished to attract to them- 
selves a part of the floating supply 
of reserve which might be either 
in the vaults of the member bank 
or in those of the reserve bank. 
How would they do this? Evi- 
dently by establishing rates of 
discount and conditions of redis- 
counting, including rates, such 
that it would be more profitable 
for the member to obtain reserve 
credits than to keep his funds 
at home. This would ordinarily 
mean the adjustment of rates in 
such a way that a member bank, 
say, could to advantage take the 
reserve money which it was carry- 
ing in its vault, “floating” —in 
the case above, $5,000 for every 
$100,000 —use it to buy eligible 
paper, say acceptances, and the: 
discount these acceptances with 
the reserye bank. Of course, it 
would not do that unless the rates 
were so adjusted that there would 
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on the new plan, reproducing 
the old one, this bank would 
have in its vaults $11,000 for 
every outstanding $100,000 of 
demand liabilities. Now just 
how, if at all, would this ad- 
vantage the bank which made_ 
such a change and how would 
it affect the general welfare? 
It would in the first place re- 
duce the cash holdings of re- 
serve banks in the proportion of 
13 to 7 and would thus compel 
them to go out into the open 
market and operate with what 
resources they still retained, if 
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be a distinct margin of 
profit for it in such a re- 
discount operation. The 
same condition would ap- 
ply to lending to cus- 
tomers. It would mean 
an active market for funds 
instead of a dead one. 
How would this affect the 
public welfare? That 
question can be answered 
either from the standpoint 
of amount of loan or of 
rate for money. In the 
main, it would probably 
result in a greater ac- 
tivity of banking opera- 
tions, freer lending on 
certain kinds of paper, 
and corresponding speed- 
ing up of business. The 
question whether this 
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would mean “inflation” or not 
would depend entirely upon the 
kind of business that was done 
and the use that was made of 
the proceeds of it. Inflation is 
not synonymous with good or 
active business as many seem 
to suppose, but is the converting 
of non-liquid or long-term or 
frozen assets into bank credit. 
This may mean temporarily ac- 
tive business but it also means 
high prices and all of the other 
inconveniences that are familiar 
adjuncts of the process. As to 
whether the use of the old 
method is preferable to the one now 
in vogue, this thought should be kept 
prominently in mind: There is no 
country on the face of the globe where 
central banking is practiced that re- 
quires the maintenance of a bank’s 
entire reserve with it, as we require 
it in this country. The theory of 
central banking does not call for the 
placing of a very large reserve in the 
hands of the central banks. It does call 
for the establishment of an active dis- 
count market, with the central bank 
constantly at work for the purpose of 
regulating rates and of adjusting the 
internal and external relationships of 
the country so as to maintain a satis- 
factory supply of specie. The question 
now being asked apropos of the new 
McFadden Bill is whether we shall turn 
to the system of central or reserve 
banking employed by all other countries 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Fellow’s Word for It. 


By ROSCOE MACY 
First State Bank, Lynnville, Iowa _ 


HE other day I was driving along 

out in the country, my head, as 

usual, bowed low ‘neath the 
weight of the sorrows and distresses of 
my nation, state, county, and town- 
ship. It has been my custom as 4 
banker to realize anew every two or 
three hours the terrible extent to 
which our country has gone to the dogs. 
Our farms are all mortgaged, you 
know, and our farmers insolvent. The 
mortgages have crowded us country 
bankers off the seat of security, and 
left us squatting on thin air, trying to 
pretend that there is something under 
us besides our haunches. When, as 
occasionally happens, something of an 
encouraging nature turns up, and I 
feel a dangerous sensation almost akin 
to optimism arising within me, I sus- 
pect that I am losing my grip. This 
day I am speaking of, I was feeling 
particularly low. 

My Henry chugged along, vouch- 
safing but a grudging obedience to my 
manipulations of the wheel, almost as 
though it realized that I was not really 
its master; that the interest of the 
G. M. Acceptance Corporation in and 
to its frame was greater than my own. 
Its mind, like mine, was apparently 
obsessed with the thought of mort- 
gages. 

It chanced that I was just passing 
the farm of Adrian Whiffleberry, gen- 
erally regarded as the champion mort- 
gagor of our territory. He and his 
wife do not vote in the primaries; they 
declare allegiance to no party except 
the “‘party of the first part.” Their 
farm is plastered and blanketed with 
encumbrances. As I glanced at the 


buildings in the neat farmyard, I 
fancied I could detect the point, just 
below the upstairs windows, where the 
first mortgage left off and the second 
began. And there, ’way up above the 
roof, was the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third. My tears 
began to gush forth again, as I thought 
of poor Adrian, pertinaciously working 
away year after year, under such a 
burden of debt. How must it feel, to 
know all the time that one is working 
only for his mortgagees, without hope 
of having anything left for himself 
above a bare subsistence? A sad state 
of affairs, to be sure —and practically 
every farmer in our parts was in the 
same boat, I blubbered to myself. 


Just as I was drawing out my 

handkerchief to wipe the tears away, 
Adrian stepped out of the house, and 
possibly mistaking my action for some 
sort of a chautauqua salute addressed 
to him, he gave me a cheery wave of 
the hand in reply. To my overwrought 
imagination, it seemed that his simple 
gesture was charged with a different 
significance —he was pushing back 
with his hand the suffocating folds of 
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Your Territory, Broke Rich? 


Figure It Out for Yourself. Don’t Take the Other 
Likely You’ll be Surprised 


the first mortgage so that he might 
breathe more freely for a moment. 
Just then the thought struck me that 
Adrian’s title, such as it was, extended 
to the middle of the road I was travel- 
ing, and this fact went far to explain 
the difficulty I was having to keep 
Henry headed down the middle of the 
highway. The right half of the flivver 
was plowing through Adrian’s mort- 
gages! It next occurred to me to 
wonder why the pressure was not 
equalized on the other side, and then 
I realized that across the road lay the 
choice half-section belonging to one 
Albert Dinklebell, whose boast it was 
that he had never in his life signed a 
note of any kind. Good old Albert! 
It was a relief to think of him at such 
a moment. No matter how heavily 
our average farm was encumbered, 
here was one that would always be as 
clear as the eye of a Quaker maid. 

A half-mile further along, I waved a 
greeting to old Cassius Sourdoe, who 
was out helping his boys mend the line 
fence. Now, it has always been a 
mystery to me why old Cash keeps so 
eternally busy out there, when he 1s 
supposed to have retired from active 
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fe on the farm. There was certainly 
no need for him to be building fences, 
and performing such arduous labor, 
when he has the income from three big 
farms to support him, and no interest 
to pay. Aha! What’s that you say — 
no interest? Why, sure enough, I 
remembered that the old Sourdoe home- 
stead, together with all the ac- 
cretions added by Cassius dur- 
ing a lifetime of toil, had not 
a scratch of a pen against it! 
That is, if we except the old 


hold of a pencil and a piece of paper 
that I drove right over my wife’s pet 
rosebush, and tracked mud all over the 
front steps on my way into the house. 

That evening I got out the county 
atlas and put down a few figures. They 
were a revelation to me. I marked out 
the territory with which I was abso- 


The Survey 


Nine 


cumbrances! Sixty-two were encum- 
bered for a total of $724,200.00, an 
average of approximately $90 per acre 
on the mortgaged land. The unen- 
cumbered acreage totaled 10,9594; 
8,160 acres were mortgaged. The total 
value of the land surveyed may be 
conservatively estimated at $3,345,900. 
These figures I have since veri- 
fied from the records. 
Since the day I chanced to 
pass the Dinklebell farm with 
my eyes open, I have not 


Total number of farms surveyed..... 143 


Claybergquarter-section across Total acreage of farms surveyed...... 19,1191% 


shed a single tear for the 
the road, which young Ernest 


Sourdoe purchased a few years 


Number of farms clear of encum- 


desperate financial plight of 


ene 81 our neighborhood. My hand- 
ago, and upon which a small of 10,9594 kerchief has regained its former 
part of the purchase price is Percentage clear of encumbrance . proud state of masculinity, 
still secured by mortgage. (num 56.6 and I now use it only to blow 
Even this was not really an Percentage of acres clear of en- my bugle like a man; never 
encumbrance of the sort I had cumbrance.... 57.8 again shall it wipe away tears 
been thinking of, being all in Number of farms encumbered.__.__.. 62 from eyes of mine. 

the family as it was. Number of acres encumbered.......... 8,160 The lesson herein is plain. 

At that point I began to sit Percentage of farms encumbered... 


up and take notice. My tears 
had miraculously ceased to 
flow, with the realization that 
there were actually two ad- 
joining farms, of large acreage, 
in our township, without a 
sign of a lien against them. I 
had theretofore been accepting 
the guesses of our local wise- 
acres as gospel. 

Then, too, all the papers 
spoke of the Iowa farmer as 
being up to his ears in debt, 
and I supposed of course that 


Average encumbrance per acre of 
mortgaged land 


Average encumbrance per acre of 
all land $ 37.92 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 34, 35, 36 in Lynngrove Township. 
Sections 13, 14, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36 in 
Richland Township—all in Jasper County, Iowa. 


the editors had been out to 
the farm and had personally dis- 
covered him in that situation. It had 
never before occurred to me to in- 
vestigate the matter for myself. Dur- 
ing the rest of my drive home, I kept 
my eyes and mind open, and by the 
time I arrived, I was so eager to get 


lutely familiar, and upon which I knew 
the amount and due-date of every 
mortgage. This comprised some thirty 
sections of farm land in all, containing 
19,1191 acres of ground. 

Of 143 farms, eighty-one were ab- 
solutely clear of all liens and en- 


Our community is an average 
Iowa neighborhood — neither 
above nor below the mean, 
peopled with average farmers 
of average financial standing. 
Our trouble has been that we 


Total of $ 725,200.00 

Total value of land examined __....... $3,345,942.50 pe had os average — 

Percentage of total encumbrance of gossips who are uncomiort- 
to total value. 21.6 able in the abdomen. You 


know the kind —they stomach- 
ache around from morniag 
till night about hard times, 
and busted farmers, and cor- 
rupt politics, and shaky banks. 
That’s all they have to do. 

If you, Mr. Other Banker, 
will survey your own territory with 
the facts before you, you will have 
your eyes opened as I did, and you 
will have provided yourself with a 
fusillade of figures which may be 
used to drive your local cases of crab- 
apple colic to cover. 


Kansas City Ready for the A. I. B. 


BOUT 2,000 delegates are expected 

at the annual convention of the 

American Institute of Banking at 

Kansas City, July 13-17. The guests 

will begin to arrive Monday morning, 
July 13. 

Monday will be taken up with regis- 
tration and visiting the banks. Monday 
evening there will be a smoker for the 
men and a card party for the women. 
Later on a get-together “mixer” will be 
held with dancing and refreshments. 
Tuesday morning will be the opening 
convention session, the presiding officer 
being Edwin V. Krick of San Francisco, 
national president. 

_ One of the principal features of an 
mstitute convention is the depart- 
mental conferences. Conferences are 
arranged on every phase of banking 
activity, and outstanding men are 


chosen to lead the various sections. 
These conferences will be held with the 
following chairmen: 

Audits and Examinations—S. A. 
Wardell, Federal Reserve Bank, Kan- 
sas City. 

Bank Administration —H. S. Cohen, 
Citizens & Southern Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Bonds and Investments—C. R. 
Davenport, Fred E. Nolting Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Checks and Collections —Melvin 
Thies, Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

‘Credits — Clarence R. Chaney, North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Foreign Trade and Foreign Exchange 
-—W. D. Thurston, Baltimore Trust 
Company, Baltimore. 


Savings Bank—Roy C. Van Den- 
berg, Savings Bank of Utica, Utica, 
New York. 

Trust Functions —R. R. Bixby, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of California, 
San Francisco. 

Business Development and Adver- 
tising —O. F. Meredith, Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York, N. Y. 

The conferences will begin Tuesday 
afternoon at luncheon and last through 
until four-thirty. Other sessions will 
be held Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning. Tuesday evening has been 
left open to allow various chapters and 
other groups to have dinners or other 
meetings. On Wednesday morning the 
annual debate will be held. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening 
will be given over to entertainment. 
An automobile ride over the boulevards 

(Continued on page 43) 
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For Protection Plus 


An Ingenious Type of Armored Cars 
and Other Protective Devices Installed 
Throughout a Los Angeles Institution 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


CAR nosed out of a downtown 
A garage in Los Angeles and into the 

morning stream of traffic. It was 
a peculiar-looking vehicle, broad and 
low and heavy, with steel wheels and a 
square black body. No windows broke 
the smooth surfaces of the sides and 
rear. Two men sat in the driver’s com- 
partment, so hedged in by overhanging 
roof and high sides and cowl that only 
their heads were visible. A windshield 
so thick and heavy as to be bullet 
proof, protected them in front. 

At the rear of the car a cupola pro- 
jected two feet or more above the roof. 
In it are small windows, also protected, 
and all about a series of loopholes. 
The occupant of the fighting-top could 
see readily in every direction. Because 
of the height from the pavement he was 
well above the current of travel and his 
line of vision extended several blocks. 

It is well that the occupant of that 
small fort was equipped. For the 
vehicle which he rode is “Old Iron- 
sides,’’ the senior money-gatherer for 
the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank. Sometimes it has 
brought, from a single day’s rounds, 
three million dollars in gold and cur- 
rency. Thecar, look- 
ing not unlike an 
army tank, and as 
completely, 
though not as 
heavily ar- 


A “collector transferring money from the bank to 


mored, weighs four and a 
half tons. Unlike the tank, 
however, it is capable of 
high speed. Its duty is to 
gather the surplus from 
thirty-two Hellman 
branches about the city and 
its outskirts and bring the 
money to the main vaults. 

On this particular morn- 
ing the sentry in his 
fighting-top sat tensely in 
his place. His eyes roamed 
constantly from front to 
rear. He scrutinized all 
parked cars and gave cross 
streets hisearnest attention. 
He saw nothing suspicious, 
until Old Ironsides had 
covered most of its tour. And the 
money box below his feet in the body 
of the car bulged with the wealth of 
an empire. 

Then, as the armored car headed into 
an alley in a sleepy little suburban 
town to reach the back door of an isola- 
ted branch bank, a long black automo- 
bile bobbed up from nowhere. Its cur- 
tains were in place. A _pasty-faced 
youth wearing a long-visored cap and 
smoking a cigarette crouched behind 
the wheel. Another, as like him as a 
twin, sat beside him. The latter’s 
hard, ratty eyes turned ostentatiously 
everywhere but on Old Ironsides. 

The interior of the pursuing vehicle 
was dim, but the man in the turret 
could distinguish several forms. 

Old Ironsides drew up at the rear 


‘ door of the branch and halted. The 


alley, lined with brick buildings, 
was too narrow to permit of the 
touring-car passing. But another 
alley at right angles bisected the 
block from opposite the tail of the 
treasure-car. An expert driver 
could turn sharply to 
the right and go out 
the other alley. 

The touring car 
came on slowly. The 
ferret-faced man _be- 
side its driver sat up 
alertly and fumbled 
beneath his coat. 
There was a _ silent 
movement in the ton- 
neau. 

- Suddenly the muzzle 


“Old Ironsides” of a sawed-off shotgun 


The identical stagecoach which Herman 


trailed us. 
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Sr. drove. 
Standing beside it are Irving Hellman and oye brother Herman 


thrust itself with metallic clangor 
through a porthole in the rear of the 
bank car’s turret. It commanded 
absolutely the pursuing vehicle. 
Another clang; and another ominous 
black snout appeared in an adjoining 
porthole. 

“Come on!” invited a voice from the 
turret. “If vou want it, come and get 


THE driver of the touring car jumped 

on the brake. The car stopped with 
ajerk. In panic he clashed into reverse 
and shot crablike out of the alley along 
the route he had come. In the street 
again he turned sharply and the car 
whizzed up the street. But a miscal- 
culation engendered by fear of those 
shotguns caused him to leave a fender, 
brushed off by a brick wall, behind 
him. 

““What’s the fuss, Charley?” grinned 
R. D. Jackson, driver of Old Ironsides, 
peering out from his protected seat. 

“No fuss,” growled the disappointed 
sentry. “I thought there might be a 
ruckus. That holdup gang again. 
This is the third day running they’ve 
They had their nerve all 
jacked up to start something until Tom 
and Jerry bid ’em good day.” As he 
spoke he withdrew the shotguns, each 
carrying heavy charges of buckshot, 


from the portholes. 


In two years this is the only attempt, 
half-hearted though it was, to rob the 
Hellman car. Even though bank hold- 
ups and the robbery and murder of 
payroll messengers have been deplor- 
ably common in.Los Angeles as in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


other big cities of the country. 

There was just one other incident, so 
slight as barely to deserve the designa- 
tion of adventure. A touring car showed 
up regularly somewhere along the 
route of Old Ironsides for several days, 
but an intensive study of the squat 
black monster convinced the occupants 
that an attempt to storm the Hellman 
cruiser would be profitless and un- 
healthy. 


"THE “Charley” who sits up there 

daily in the turret is Charles A. 
Alexander, former member of the Mexi- 
can border patrol in the United States 
custom service, and a crack shot with 
any sort of weapon. All kinds of fire- 
arms share the cupola with him —high 
powered rifles, riot guns and auto- 
matic pistols. And he has ammunition 
enough for each of them to withstand 
a siege. 

The car was designed by J. W. Wen- 
zell, chief investigator and head of the 
detective force of the Hellman banks. 
He modified a set of plans purchased 
from an inventor who called at the 
main office with an armored-car scheme. 
The inventor had the right idea but he 
didn’t go far enough in the elaboration 
and strength of his protective equip- 
ment. 

Wenzell built the plans up until he 
believes the vehicle, turned out in Los 
Angeles shops, is impregnable against 
anything short of artillery. And he 
knows crooks and their mechanical out- 
fits. He is former chief of police of 
Racine, Wisconsin; has served on vari- 
ous private protective forces; and was 
also in the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment before going with the Hellman 
banks. 

Every part of Old Ironsides’ body 
will turn small-arms and machine-gun 
bullets, though propelled by smokeless 
powder. Should an attack be made, 
Alexander, independent of the driver, 
can dictate on what terms he fights. 
Close to the lookout’s hand are electri- 
cal appliances which will stop the 
motor and lock the rear wheels of the 
car. He is in sole control of the lever 
which opens the door of the moneybox. 
T his lever can not be reached from out- 
side. He controls also the automatic 
locks that seal the body of the car. 

Should Old Ironsides be disabled by 
the smashing of a wheel, and so pre- 
vented from using its speed to make a 
getaway, Alexander is all fixed to fight 
it out with his adversaries. He has the 
advantage in a pitched battle, because 
he is safely under cover and they are not. 
They can not easily run off with his 
fort, since a touch locks the wheels. Of 
course they might drag it away if they 
could hook say a powerful truck or a 
tractor to it. But that is not a joyful 
prospect to contemplate. For mean- 
while Alexander would be favoring the 
hookers with every kind of shot in 


his locker. So it isn’t a good bet. 

There is no chance for a stampede by 
even a large and reckless band of crim- 
inals when the car comes to the main 
bank to be unloaded. It enters a chute 
which is just wide enough to admit it. 
The passage is too narrow even for a 
small man to squeeze between the side 
of the car and the granite of the bank 
wall. A grated door slides up; the steel 
door in the side of the car is unlocked 
from within and slips to the right to 
reveal a corresponding opening. The 
money is passed through. Meanwhile 
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The button also turns an indicator 
on an electrical callboard in the base- 
ment, before which Chief Wenzell sits. 
This board is not unlike a bellboy call- 
board in a hotel. When the moving 
finger turns —though it has never done 
so yet except in tests and rehearsals — 
Wenzell calls the police, grabs his 
sawed-off shotgun and rushes upstairs 
to join in the melee. 

Wenzell has the only key which will 
unlock the doors after the alarm button 
has closed them. Even if the robbers 
were able to shoot down all six of the 
bank’s defenders, as well as_ the 
tellers and officers who have weapons 
and have had training in how to use 
them, there is an insuperable ob- 
stacle to prevent getting away with 
loot. That is the task of smashing 
their way out through the massive 


It sometimes unloads as much as $3,000,000 at the main bank after the daily round 
of the thirty-two branches 


the car is locked in place and Charley 
Alexander sits on guard. 

Mr. Wenzell, who designed the elec- 
trical protection in the bank as well as 
the armored car, recently put another 
vehicle, Old Ironsides’ little brother, on 
the road. This is the ‘Monitor,’ 
which is smaller, quicker and lighter, 
and he does not go on such long cruises. 

Precautions equally elaborate and 
well thought out have been taken to 
protect the interior of the Hellman 
citadel of cash from assault. Let it 
be supposed that a gang of bad men 
invades the bank and invites any 
officer at his desk or any of the twenty- 
four tellers to “fork over.” At once a 
button is pressed. 

That button does several things. In 
front are three sets of magnificent 
bronze doors, the main entrances from 
Spring Street. These, propelled by a 
powerful battery, immediately crash 
shut, and are locked. So are all other 
exits by the same gentle pressure. A 
red light flashes over the danger point, 
and five armed guards, constantly on 
duty, converge on a run toward the 
spot, unlimbering their weapons as 
they come. 


doors and protected windows before 
the police riot ‘squad in fast cars 
arrived —a specially trained riot squad 
armed with the inevitable sawed-ofi 
shot gun, as well as rifles. Of course 
escape would be improbable if not 
impossible. 

The annunciator system is not used 
alone for the alarms of war. A button 
on the opposite side of every desk and 
window is pressed to give service. An 
officer at another callboard goes to the 
indicated window and takes the cus- 
tomer in charge, staying with him until 
he reaches the person he wishes to see. 


T! 1E bank’s vaults are closed by two 

sets of doors, padded and protected 
by steel wool, which makes them bullet 
proof. The vault is said to be fireproof, 
cycloneproof, waterproof and earth- 
quakeproof. It cannot be dynamited 
or opened with ylycerine. The only 
thing which will swing back the doors 
is the regular device. 

The safety-deposit vaults in the 
basement are protected by a twenty- 
ton steel door which swings at a touch. 
It is fitted with cold-steel plungers. 

No one is ever permitted in the 
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safety-deposit department alone. At- 
tendants are constantly hovering 
about. Any person may take his box 
and go to a booth. When he emerges 
an attendant immediately enters to see 
if any valuables have been overlooked. 

It is a curious fact that many people 
get flustered when they open the box 
containing their savings. Then they 
do queer things. Sometimes bonds are 
thrown into wastepaper baskets. Con- 
sequently there are no baskets or other 
recéptacles in Hellman booths. Any- 
thing discarded is left on the shelf or 
thrown on the floor. Scarcely a week 
passes, even at that, in which Hellman 
attendants do not recover valuable 
papers from the booths. 

The magnificent new height-limit 
Hellman Bank Building at the corner of 
Seventh and Spring Streets was opened 
for business on February first, 1925. 
It, and the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Los Angeles, two of the strongest 
financial units in the West, are the out- 
growth of the banking business of Hell- 
man, Temple & Company, established 
in 1868. Isias Hellman was senior 
partner; his brother, Herman, who 
came with him from Bavaria to Cali- 
fornia in 1859, was associated with the 
company for many years. 


Herman Hellman, at the age of fif- 
teen, started out for himself as an em- 
ployee of the freight and passenger line 
of Col. Phineas Banning. This line 
operated a considerable fleet of vehicles 
between Wilmington Harbor and Los 
Angeles. 

Five years later, when the long, 
sparsely populated stretch of country 
was infested with bandits, murderers, 
horse and cattle thieves, young Herman 
became stage driver between Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco. The trip took 
several days and the driver and his rifle 
were the only protection for passengers 
and express. 


E of the notorious bad men of the 
time was Tiburcio Vasquez, a native 
Californian of Spanish extraction, who 
was hanged for murder —one of many 
murders of which he was accused —a 
few years later at San Jose. Tiburcio 
learned that on a certain trip Herman 
Hellman’s stage would carry a brass- 
bound safe containing five thousand 
dollars in bullion. So Vasquez and his 
gang attempted to hold up the stage in 
one of the lonely passes near the hamlet 
of Los Angeles. 
It is a far cry from the top of a 
plunging stagecoach to Old Ironsides, 


THE BURROUGHS 


but the indomitable spirit of Herman 
Hellman points the way for the treas- 
ure guards who follow him in the Hell- 
man bank sixty years after. Bullets 
whined about his ears. He whipped 
his six horses into a wild gallop and 
trusting to them to keep the road, he 
snatched up his rifle and returned the 
fire. The duel continued for miles, 
but Hellman rode victoriously into Los 
Angeles, the box of gold intact. 

A famous painter has done that stir- 
ring picture in oil, and it is the trade- 
mark and the guiding star of the Hell- 
man banks. Replicas of the painting 
adorn the walls of the branch banks, 
and the stationery. 

Two of Herman Hellman’s sons 
guide the big banks. Marco Hellman 
is vice-president of the Merchants’ 
National and gives his time to its man- 
agement. Irving is vice-president of 
the Hellman Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank and is actively in control 
there. They are financial leaders in the 
Pacific Southwest and have wide inter- 
ests —in theatres, real estate and mov- 
ing pictures, among others. The cele- 
bration which accompanied the open- 
ing of the new banking house last 
winter attracted many notables from 
the business and cinema world. 


Keep the “Heat” Going for the Yegg 


SK a seasoned bank yegg why he 
doesn’t operate in San Francisco, 


or some other city whose banks 
are equally well protected against at- 
tack, and he’ll tell you, if he talks at 
all, “because there’s too much heat.” 
Or ask him why there wasn’t so much 
pankrobbery in the Northwest last year. 
He will give you the same answer. He 
has a tough hide but he can’t stand 
“heat.” It makes him shiver. 

“Heat” is the underworld term for 
police vigilance and agitation, public 
excitement and indignation aroused by 
crime, in fact any activity making it 
hazardous for him to operate. Like 
most terms in yegg jargon, it is very 
appropriate and denotes that state of 
affairs he is most anxious to avoid. 
And unfortunately, from his 
standpoint, he cannot operate 
without causingit. It hoists 
him on his own petard. He 
builds the fire and is in 
turn burned by it. The 
hotter it is, the greater 
his distance from it. 
When the agencies 
charged with dealing with 
him lapse into apathy and 
inaction, the “heat” cools and 
the incentive to return to his 


old stamping ground reasserts itself. 
Since “‘heat” is such a formidable 
enemy of the bank yegg, it follows that 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


Formerly Division Manager, the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency 


plenty of it, intelligently and continu- 
ously applied, is the surest way to get 
rid of him. He conveniently builds the 
fire but unless it is stirred, constantly 
replenished and maintained at a 
scorching temperature, its value as a 
crime preventive is nil. The profes- 
sional bank yegg is well aware that 
public indignation, after a crime, is 
short-lived and police activity seldom 
outlives public interest. For a while 
the newspapers carry seven-column 
streamers about the crime wave and 


Protection, with beauty and dignity of propor- 
tions—an armored car of the Wayne County and 
Home Savings Bank, Detroit 


eminent criminologists intrigue the 
public with the biological reasons for it, 
but, in the end, as a rule, the practical 
yegg is busy again in the old haunts 
and in about the same old way. The 
scientific criminologist “‘jazzes” him— 
to use the expression of a well-known 
bank president—and towards this 
kindly treatment he displays the ut- 
most ingratitude by going to work again, 
perhaps just where he left off. 


"THE unremitting application of 
“heat” has, however, a rich reward 
to those who suffer most from yegg 
attack —the banks. Day in and day 
out the American Bankers Association 
keeps the home fires burning for the 
yegg with this result: in thirty years 
1,632 burglaries were committed 
against member banks of this 
association entailing a loss 
of $1,212,000 while, in the 
same period, 2,374 bur- 
glaries were reported 
against non-member 
banks with a loss more 
than three times greater 
— $4,170,000, to be exact. 
The association spends a lot 
of money for protection against 
crime but the reward is the differ- 
ence between the losses. 
Every bank yegg* in the country 
knows what this organized “heat” 
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means; knows that 
whether or not he 
is active, his mere 
presence under sus- 
picious circum- 
stances automati- 
cally creates “heat.” 
No matter where he 
is, or who he is, he 
knows the heat 
burns with uncom- 
promising pain and 
he can only keep 
away from it by 
quitting his line. Of 
course yeggs do at- 
tack member banks 
of this association 
but the quoted fig- 
ures show how in- 
frequently, in com- 
parison, and how —— 


Stir—Jail 


Screw—Key 


hangout 


Racket—Any criminal occupation 
Heavy—An experienced bank robber 
Box man—A first-class safe opener 
Knob—A safe combination 


Hot stuff—Stolen property 
Hot paper—Stolen bonds 
Worm—To bury loot 
Shieve—To double cross wires 
Cannon—Armed burglar 
Torchman—Expert torch user 
Honkey tonk—Small town yegg 


Bank—Bell joint 
Soft spot—An easy bank to rob 
Run—Route followed 


Tell-tale Slang of the Yeggs 


Here are some of the words from the jargon of the underworld 
that are most often used by bank yeggs, and which stamp the user as 
a professional crook: 


Badge—A police officer or detective 


Clout—To rob 


unprofitably. Mere 
spasmodic applications of heat do not 
turn the trick. 

Time and again yeggs arrested for 
bank crimes have apologized for 
attacking an A. B. A. bank. Some 
have taken great pains to assure inves- 
tigators that they had no idea “the 
bank was in the A. B. A.” or protest 
that in “‘all their lives they never at- 
tacked a member knowingly.” They 
have the same unholy respect for ag- 
gressive police departments, or any 
single bank or groups, that insist upon 
dealing with the criminal on a resolute 
basis, and who, regardless of crimes 
already committed, maintain unrelent- 
ing vigilance. 

This vigilance may take the form of 
inquiries about known criminals among 
police departments; checking up on 
them here and there to ascertain their 
whereabouts and their activities; 
watching them when they turn up and 
jailing them, giving them tickets of 
leave. Every day the A. B. A. protec- 
tive committee’s detective agents do 
this, indexing and cross indexing the 
information received and exchanging 
it. The mere asking about a yegg, in 
the most casual manner, of his friends, 
serves notice that he is being watched 
and he thinks twice before entering into 
activity when those inquiries are being 
made. He becomes hunted and haunted. 
The organized system of espionage is 
always nipping at his heels. 


AND this is the surest way of pre- 

venting his depredations. To follow 
a criminal after he has committed a 
crime is what he naturally expects but 
to keep an eye on him when he is not 
active is something else again. This 
kind of “heat” may not burn so brightly 
from the outside but it is quite close 
and very apparent-to the crook. It 
costs money, to be sure, but the econo- 
my resulting from’ reduction of crimes 
is well worth the expenditure and there 
s this to be considered: the potential 


Owl—Yegg auto driver 
Razor—To divide loot 
Settled—Sentenced to prison 
Sprung—Released from prison 
Grand—One thousand dollars 


Rap—To identi‘y a crook 
Make—To identify a crook 

Cinder dick—Railroad detective 
Cut the talk—To cut telephone 


Mouth-piece—Yegg lawyer 
Croaker—Yegg doctor 
Fish—A worn-out yegg; informant 
Glue pot—Postoffice 

Heat—Police activity 

Rib rubber—Holdup man 

Paper hanger—Bad check operator 
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The ‘‘heat’’ was 
kept up; it con- 
tinues today. 
There is hardly 
a “yegg”’ joint re- 
maininginMontana 
that will run the 
risk of harboring 
bank crooks be- 
cause there is al- 
ways danger of 
creating white heat 
and that, as previ- 
ous experience 
taught, is very un- 
profitable not only 
for the yegg himself 
but for -his har- 
borers and his 
friends. In classi- 
fying the tempera- 


danger to human life is minimized, for 
whenever armed bank yeggs operate 
they are prepared to do their worst — 
monetary losses may be made up, but 
human life never. 

Three years ago a series of daring 
bank raids occurred in the Northwest 
and the usual investigations followed. 
The banking fraternity need not be 
reminded of the sufferings of the banks 
in that section of the country. A promi- 
nent banker, describing the situation, 
remarked that “‘it was just as well some 
of the banks closed when they did for 
the yeggs would have gotten them any- 
way.” The yegg brotherhood singled 
out the banks of northern Montana for 
a starter and an epidemic of attacks 
ensued. The situation was extremely 
difficult to deal with because the mobs 
alternated between Canada and Mon- 
tana, robbing a couple of banks one 
night in Canada and repeating the dose 
next day in Montana. 

Finally the Montana Bankers’ Associ- 
ation determined to end the wave, not 
only to ferret out the crooks who had 
knocked over the banks thus far in the 
campaign but to serve notice that 
Montana would no longer tolerate the 
gentry. A few months of intensive 
heat rounded up more than a dozen 
yeggs and sent them to prison. But 
the bankers went further. They drove 
every known yegg out of those parts 
and there was a general exodus. Of 
course this should have been done by 
the public authorities but they had 
neither the experience nor the funds 
with which to do it and the association, 
co-operating with the national associ- 
ation, did the work, and a good job it 
was. Montana has been singularly 
free from attack since. The crooks 
who were put away were found in 
many different states; there were many 
attempts to compromise but the associ- 
ation stood adamant and, in doing so, 
spelled the doom of concerted bank 
attacks in that part of the country. 


Canada. 


ture of various sec- 
tions of thecountry, 
the yegg puts Montana down as very 
hot. More than $180,000 in stolen 
bonds, taken from banks on both sides 
of the border, were recovered as a result 
of this general round-up. 


[AST year the same procedure was 

followed in North and South Dakota 
which, for years, were notoriously in- 
fested with yeggs. Three or four bank 
burglaries occurred every week during 
the late summer and early fall months 
until the state bankers’ associations in 
those states working with the national 
association, got busy. Recently the 
secretary of the North Dakota associ- 
ation announced that North Dakota 
had gone through the bank raiding 
period without one attack and this 
wholesome situation, he said, was due 
to a clean-up which landed two or three 
border gangs in the penitentiary and 
led to a general exodus of yeggs from 
their favored spots in that state and 
“Heat” generously 
applied during the round-up. Rela- 
tions between notorious yegg leaders 
and crooked politicians were severed; 
yegg hang-outs were put out of busi- 
ness and the police authorities were 
given a liberal education in how to find 
the bank yegg and deal with him. 
Sources of supply for burglars —tool 
shops, oxygen and acetylene torch 
caches—were carefully checked and 
closed to them. Many of the scorched 
yeggs fled to other states and concen- 
trated in large cities. 

To anticipate the erroneous con- 
clusion of the uninitiated that the prac- 
tice of cleaning up only temporarily 
shifts the scene of yegg activity, it 
is only necessary to explain that as 
long as yeggs are driven into large 
cities, less is to be feared from their 
activities. Large cities are in a better 
position to handle their yegg popula- 
tions, much better able to cope with 
them than the smaller places. Nearly 
every large city has its underworld but 

(Continued on page 40) 
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With the Camera 


A prize exhibit at the Harbor Industrial Exposition, Long f¢ 
Beach, Calif., a miniature reproduction of the Marine 
Trust & Savings Bank, Long Beach, exterior and interior 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


e wrecking of the old Bank of England prior to reconstruction. Secret 
passages and entrances and hidden vaults are said to have been revealed ; 


This may be the bank itecture of the future— 
landi stages and trances’’ for airplane 
clientele, as conceived by Alfred C. Bossom, architect 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Methods in London for the manufacture of handmade paper 
for bank notes have remained unchanged for hundreds of 
years. A woman worker (left) cutting up the white rags; 
three months later, the paper hung up in the drying room * 0 
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Who Pays All These Coupons? 


The Coupon Teller Presents Herewith a Few Grievances 
and Suggests Six Rules That Will Lighten the Burden 


E REMEMBER reading some 
W sears ago that a friend of 

Thomas A. Edison asked him 
what was going to be the nature of his 
next invention, to which the electrical 
genius replied facetiously that he con- 
templated the invention of a machine 
to clip coupons. 

To date we have not seen anything 
that answers the purpose any better 
than an ordinary pair of scissors — from 
which we might gather that Edison’s 
fortune has not yet mounted to the 
stage where the monotony of coupon 
clipping has become unbearable. Be 
that as it may be, we have it from the 
best authority on the subject that 
interest coupons clipped from various 
kinds of bonds are today so numerous 
that an invention for their cutting may 
afterall have been perfected even though 
Edison can not be credited with it. 
This authority is the coupon teller in 
our bank. His pet aversion is the day, 
or days rather, on which he takes stock 
of the coupons deposited for the last 
week or ten days prior to their ma- 
turity. We do know that New York 
banks, where most of the coupons are 
payable, prefer to receive them as 
nearly as possible on the due date, 
and as the investor is looking for the 
earliest possible credit for the amount 
he holds, it follows as a matter of course 
that a rapid accumulation of them is 
inevitable. 

“Six hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of coupons. Who wants them?” our 
teller remarked on a December day, as 
he dejectedly viewed a small mountain 
of accumulated evidences of interest 
obligations. They were to be assembled 
and forwarded by his bank for deposit 
in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and some twenty different points, as 
near as possible on January first, one of 
the coupon dates. The amount men- 


_tioned would not be hard for any bank 


clerk to take, but after the coupon 
teller had explained what he had to do 
before these same coupons had been 
put in proper shape to render them 
“presentable,” we trusted whole-heart- 
edly that he would always enjoy the 
best of health. 

There were envelopes containing 
several kinds of coupons with total 
amount stated in figures that were per- 
haps correct; coupons in sheets, re- 
quiring clipping; single coupons pinned 
to memorandum slips; coupons pinned 
to ownership certificates partly filled 
out; Liberty coupons held together by 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


rubber bands, strings and paper clips, 
and not uncommonly small nails. There 
were coupons due in November, 
December, January and all the other 
months, and some due fifteen days, 
thirty days and (you may take my 
word for it) a few due one year after 
the date of deposit by the customer 
who had been guilty of cutting the 
wrong coupon. 

His work then consisted of locating 
all coupons in proper envelopes with 
depositors’ names written thereon, 
segregating the different issues, watch- 
ing for those not due, and noting the 
place of payment. All those not due 
he had to charge to customers’ account 
and return, or according to his judg- 
ment, deliver to the collection depart- 
ment to be entered for attention at 
maturity. 

Going over the list again he must 
note which coupons require ownership 
certificates, either requesting such 
certificate from the depositor or doing 
the necessary himself. Often itis found 
more expeditious to sign these certifi- 
cates as agent, rather than resort to 
communication with the owners, many 
of whom are entirely unfamiliar with 
the matter and time is of: vital impor- 
tance. While some depositors are igno- 
rant as to the requirements for expedi- 
tious handling of their coupons, many 
are indifferent and as long as the bank 
will accept them in whatever condition 
tendered, they are content to assume 
that the bank knows best what it is 
doing. And I would not say that it 
does not. However, as regards coupons 
there is something which banks in gen- 
eral ought to do that they have not yet 
done, and that is to adopt a set of rules 
to be followed by all depositors who 
have occasion to avail themselves of the 
bank’s services for collection of coupons. 


T° THE coupon teller, the rules 


here given would seem to meet the 
situation. There are only six of them: 

1. Deposit nothing but coupons 
actually due. 

2. Place coupons in envelope pro- 
vided by banks for that purpose. 

3. Write your name plainly on 
envelope. 

4. Enclose only one kind of coupon 
in each envelope, and unless the en- 
velope is the “window” kind, describe 
issue fully on face. | 


do. Always fill out ownership cer- 
tificate where required. 

6. Fill out separate ownership cer- 
tificate for each maturity date. 

Nothing really hard about this, is 
there? But how many people really 
follow this procedure? We could tell 
you. Those who have but a few coupons 
to deposit are open to suggestions, but 
it is a notorious fact that people of 
more than average means, as measured 
by the number of coupons left with the 
bank, are entirely unconcerned about 
the requirements for expeditious han- 
dling of this business. Their indifference 
embraces not only one or two of the 
conditions set out in our “rules” but, 
without exception, every one of the six. 
Instead of following rule one, which 
seems the most reasonable of all, it is 
not uncommon for well-to-do people to 
clip their coupons for an entire year in 
advance and leave them with the bank 
for deposit, collection or some other 
disposition as they mature. When 
rule number one is violated, the re- 
maining rules become of no avail. 
They are, one might say, automatically 
rescinded. 

The problem that lies before us is to 
educate the investing public as to 
requirements for speedy handling of 
coupons that a full measure of co- 
operation may be enjoyed between de- 
positor and bank clerk. Can this be 
done? It can! 


UT not so long as 99 out of 100 

bank men remain indifferent to the 
subject. In this case the 99 represents 
the entire personnel of every bank with 
the exception of the coupon teller, who 
must be rated as the 1. Why should a 
bank accept coupons unaccompanied 
by ownership certificates any more 
readily than they would a check that 
has not been indorsed? And, whereas 
most interest coupons are as good as 
“legal tender’ and accepted as cash 
without much question, is this not the 
more reason that:a bank should exercise 
a little caution lest if the coupon should 
happen to be dishonored, no record of 
the depositor should be found? Did 
we not learn a lesson when the “Liber- 
tys” first put in their appearance? 
How many coupons have you in your 
bank due in 1927, 1937, 1944 and so 
on? And how many of these forced 
loans could not have been prevented if 
the bank had established rules that all 
coupons must be deposited under cover 
of an envelope bearing the depositor’s 
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name? True enough, banks generally 
now have such rules, but that they are 
not enforced can be attested by the 
coupon tellers of most large banks. 
For instance, how do the country banks 
send coupons to their city correspond- 
ents? We will answer that question 
with a little slang. They “pass the 
buck” to their city correspondent. 
In many cases, the fact has been quite 
apparent that the country banker feels 
the subject to be beyond his compre- 
hension, for he will write a one hundred 
word letter to the city bank asking 
their kindness in handling to the best 
advantage the coupons which he sends, 
when an envelope or two properly used, 
preceded by a short study of income 
tax laws and perusal of his bonds to fix 
in his mind the status of the issues 
assuming the normal tax, would have 
spared the recipient many more gray 
hairs and curtailed his vocabulary of 
profanity. And again, we know other 
country bankers who are well versed 
in the same particular, but who decline 
for reasons known only to themselves 
to utilize the proper coupon parapher- 
nalia. 


"THEY send in Libertys, municipals 

and individual couponsallin thesame 
secondhand envelope and go so far as 
to take the trouble of listing the hun- 
dreds of items on an adding machine 
tape which eventually is wound around 
the bundle just like a linen rag on a sore 
finger. Of what use is an adding ma- 
chine list in this case? None, whatever. 
This would be far better: 15 coupons 
at $2.12; 38 at $1.06 and so on, carry- 
ing the total amount out in each case 
and finally the grand total. 

As we write there comes to our mind 
many things we would like to say about 
coupons, but we will confine ourselves 
to just one more phase of the problem 
as it affects the bank clerk. This has 
to do entirely with the municipal issues. 
In Minnesota, where seemingly every 
town, village, county and school district 
has a bond issue or two, the larger city 
banks have been designated as paying 
agents for the purpose of effecting 
prompt payment of the coupons for the 
account of the investing public. At 
first thought, this seems an excellent 
arrangement, since many of the in- 
vestors are residents of these cities and 
since country banks favor sending all 

‘coupons to the larger banks in all 
instances. 

But, when the banks so designated 
have not been consulted, and when it 
develops that they are put to consider- 
able expense in fulfilling this obligation 
imposed upon them by the bond brokers 
and this expense is declined by the 
municipality, and in view of other 
difficulties encountered from time to 
time, we dare say that these coupons 
have proven themselves, for the bank 
clerk at least, a genuine pest. Many of 


these coupons are payable at banks 
that have long since given up their 
corporate charter, not a few of them at 
banks that have been closed, and still 
others are payable at banks where they 
never should have been, as arrange- 
ments had been changed, only too late 
to prevent the printing of the misin- 
formation. For example, there is the 
issue that may be on the press, to be 
sold in its entirety to one individual. 
When he learns where he is expected to 
call for his interest, he refuses to buy 
and is persuaded to change his mind 
only when assured that the interest 
would be deposited at another bank. 
No doubt there are a number of such 
cases. And our bank at the present 
time is paying interest on a municipal 
issue, a certain school district obliga- 
tion, of which the coupons bear not the 
remotest hint as to where the money is 
obtainable. Needless to remark, this 
account comes closer than any other to 
showing a profit for the bank, which it 
surely would do if the installments were 
much larger, for the coupons area long 
time in showing up for payment. This 
proves that no information is furnished 
the bank where they are originally 
deposited, as to where the money is 
obtainable, but the same hit-and-miss 
policy is apparent here, as it is in 
nearly everything that concerns cou- 
pons. 

Minneapolis banks have for several 
years been sending to us for collection 
coupons that read payable at a local 
bank for no better reason than to be 
misleading, and while we have been 
forced to return them, nothing seems 
to have been done to put the matter on 
a straight track. Too, we receive from 
our country bank correspondents, cou- 
pons apparently payable in St. Paul, 
but on which we frequently effect pay- 
ment through agencies less than fifteen 
miles from the bank that sent them to 
us. There is an issue put out by the 
State of Washington that reads pay- 
able at a certain point on the Pacific 
Coast, but which experience has taught 
us can more readily be collected in New 
York City. Some of these coupons 
have done considerable traveling and 
have used up much postage unneces- 
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sarily. Not long ago we received from 
a country bank some municipal cou- 
pons payable at a local bank, but upon 
presentation, payment was declined, 
with the information as to where to 
send them, and you can imagine our 
surprise when it turned out that their 
actual paying bank was the same one 
from which we received the coupons 
originally. All these incidents are be- 
ginning to seem commonplace to the 
coupon teller, but once in a while some- 
thing happens that is not so soon for- 
gotten, and many a good laugh at the 
expense of some small village official 
serves to relieve the nervous tension 
and painful monotony. 

A North Dakota town official sent us 
his warrant for the purpose of taking 
up the coupons maturing on October 1. 
Not knowing the amount of the bond 
issue, we could not of course estimate 
the amount of interest and we found we 
had paid two coupons in excess of our 
funds. Our request for a remittance 
for the additional amount needed to 
retire all the coupons then due, was 
complied with—apparently. But, a 
few days later, after the account was 
balanced, two more coupons were pre- 
sented. This time we declined pay- 
ment until the funds were in our hands. 
“That’s not so funny,” you say, “that’s 
pathetic.” But here is where the laugh 
comes in. When the bank decided 
against handling this business as ac- 
commodation and asked for a small 
commission to cover the cost of return- 
ing the paid coupons, this town official 
replied: ““Why should I pay you any- 
thing for keeping my money? You 
people never paid me any interest on 
it.” What’s the use! 

But getting back to my friend, the 
coupon teller. The other day he was 
working on another mountain of 
coupons, cutting, writing, fuming and 
sputtering the while. ‘‘George,”’I said, 
“what would you do if you owned all 
the money those coupons represent?” 

“Put it all into municipal bonds,” 
was his ready, though disdainful retort. 

“To get out of paying income tax on 
it, I suppose?” 

“Not me. But to get away from 
making out ownership certificates.” 


“To Pay for Labor and Material” 


CONTRACTOR agreed to erect a 
school building in Kansas, and 
gave a surety company bond to the 
state providing that he would pay all 
indebtedness for labor and material 
used in the construction. Then the 
contractor borrowed money from a 
Kansas bank, and gave his note with 
a statement thereon that it was given 
for money advanced “to pay for labor 
and material,” and the contractor used 
the money for that purpose. 
Then, when the contractor failed to 


pay the note, the bank sued on the 
bond, and the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas in a case reported in 200 Pacific 
Reporter, 281, ruled that the bank 
was not entitled to the benefit of the 
bond. 

“The provision requiring the bond 


was to protect persons furnishing labor | 
and material, not to -protect money |~ 
lenders advancing money to the con | 


tractor in financing the work of con- 
struction,”’ said the court. 
—M. L. Hayward. 
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The Zone Idea Merchandising 


Subdivisional Organization by Groups of Branches to Build 
Business and Vitalize Employee Spirit in a Cleveland Bank 


By W. J. IRVING 


customer for con- every growing bank must face at some 
venience in his time—when it is no longer possible for 
banking bring the _ the officers to say truthfully and cosily, 
branch bank and ‘“We’re just like one big family here.” 
(as the critics would The Cleveland Trust Company some 
have us believe) re- timeagoreached that stage ofits growth. 
move him one step This article proposes to tell how it met 
further away from the situation. The ideas advanced 
his former personal — here may be of some value for adoption 
contact with the or adaptation by other banks operating 
heads of his bank. branches to any considerable extent. 

How to preserve The bank operates fifty-three com- 
and revive this per- plete banks (not just receiving stations) 
sonal element both in and near Cleveland. It has about 
in personnel and_ 1,500 employees. It has 424,000 deposit 
customer relations accounts, or more than any other bank 
is a problem which in any one American city. 

Although it circulates an excellent 
combination internal and_ external 
house organ, although its employees 
have an unusually fine club with 
many diversified group activi- 

ties, its managers meet on social 
and educational grounds in 

their own club. Its em- 
ployees attend American 
Institute of Banking, 
Alexander Hamilton and 
Cleveland Trust classes for 
instruction. Its workers 
fraternize on athletic teams 
and inter-office affairs. 

Although its branches sup- 

ply a brand of intimate 
neighborhood service which 

probably no large single-office 
institution downtown could 


Branch employees make a tour of the main office 


HEN the boss no _ longer 

can stand in the middle of 

the floor and grasp all his 
customers by hand, meanwhile 
keeping a watchful eye on all his 
clerks, it’s time “to take steps.” 
One of the penalties to which large 
and growing concerns are subject, 
is the lessening of personal contact 
between employer and employee; be- 
tween customer and owner. 

Now banks unfortunately are sub- 
ject to the same ills that business is 
heir to, and when they suspect the 
aforementioned condition they start 
the house organ. Sometimes it’s a 
publication of intimate gossip or chat 
for employees only—to hold in a 
measure that personal atmosphere 
that existed when the president, cashier 
and clerks all had offices on the 
same floor. Sometimes the house 
organ is a sales instrument aimed 
at the customers who now are agree- 
ably but arithmetically too numer- 
ous for the president to call by name 
in the lobby. Sometimes the maga- 
zine 1s a combination of internal and 
external appeal. 

_Then as the official family con- 
tinues to grow there comes into being 
the employees’ club, with its dances 
and entertainments; its groups and 
classes for recreation, sociability and 
instruction. 


" A sales demonstration staged by the New Business Department for the employees 
In the meantime demands of the In the circle: The bank physician treats a patient in the dispensary 
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furnish, the bank was not yet satistlied. 

A zone system had been in the minds 
of several of the bank’s officials for 
some time, but it remained for the 
manager of the New Business Depart- 
ment, E. V. Newton, to demonstrate 
its practical usefulness. 

In organizing its Booster Campaigns, 
the annual new business effort of the 
employees, it had been the custom to 


ber of Commerce; Dr. Charles Eaton, 
former editor of Leslie’s; Kdward 
Jordan, and others have been heard. 

And it is only natural that a spirit of 
camaraderie should result. Conse- 
quently managers and officers know 
each other better. The managers par- 
ticularly are encouraged to discuss 
among themselves such common prob- 
lems as salesmanship, credit matters 


A class in credits conducted by Vice-pres. Hobson 


divide the bank’s staff into a certain 
number of teams, each competing with 
every other. In the last campaign two 
years ago, fifty-three offices for the first 
time were divided into three groups or 
zones, and then each zone was divided 
into a certain number of teams. 

Each zone effected an organization 
and preceding the opening of the cam- 
paign held a rally which was attended 
by all of the employees in the district. 
This zone plan worked very success- 
fully and resulted in unusual competi- 
tion in the campaign. 


HE managers in each zone, in meet- 

ing together to arrange their rally 
meetings and at other times during the 
course of the campaign, learned the 
value of getting together at more 
frequent intervals. And from this 
there developed an organization of 
managers and assistants known as the 
Branch Managers’ Club. 

They now meet once a month to hear 
a speaker of note give an inspirational 
talk —especially such addresses as 
stress the position of the banker as a 
communal factor of importance. To 
many of the meetings the chief clerks 
in these neighborhood banks are in- 
vited to benefit from some of this 
community atmosphere. The officers 
of the bank also attend frequently. Such 
speakers as Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War; Richard F. Grant, 
president of the United States Cham- 
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“yes” or “no” on the paramount ques. 
tion —loans. 

It was but natural therefore that 
these managers should be organized ac- 
cording to zones, strictly for business, 
the managers in each zone meeting once 
a week with a main office loan officer 
to consider unusual credit and other 
situations in their particular 
branches. 

We turn now to the employees’ side. 
Here again Mr. Newton applied his 
zone system and again with success. 
This time it was applied to the Cleve- 
land Trust Club, the employees’ organi- 
zation, and it not only gives the branches 
representation on the executive staff of 
the organization, but sets up separate 
group organizations in each zone. These 
now become self-governing and act as 
an auxiliary to the club as a whole. 


HE club constitution has _ been 
amended to jnclude a board of four- 
teen directors with full governing 
powers, half of them elected fortwo years 
and half for one year, so that experi- 
enced club workers will be in office at all 
times. These directors are elected by 
employees as follows: Six from main 
office, two from the west side, two from 
the southeast, and two from the 
northeast. The presidents, incoming 
and retiring, complete the director- 
ate. Itis planned now to hold district 
affairs, parties, dances, picnics, etc., 
at places easily accessible to all in 
the district. 

An interesting sidelight of this 
stimulated interest in inter-oflice 
affairs is the series of tours of the 
main office, arranged by Mr. Newton 
for branch employees. The branch 
employees are thus enabled to ob- 

serve and study the work done in 


The cast in the em- 
and office manage- 
ment—the three 
fundamentals of 
bank management. 

It should be un- 
derstood that the 
bank’s' branch 
managers are ca- 
pable men. Know- 


ing best the credit 
situations of their 
neighborhoods and 
their customers, their judgments and 
recommendations are respected by their 
executives. They head virtually inde- 
pendent banks each small enough for 
intimately personal service, backed by 
resources of one of the largest trust 
companies of the United States, and 
manned by officials armed with author- 
ity and responsibility enough to say 


Cleveland's chief of police shows some gun tricks to the contestants 
in the bank's revlover tourney 


all of the main office departments. 
Seven groups made the tour on seven 
different days. 

The ideas behind these tours are ex- 
plained by Mr. Newton in an article mm 
the Cleveland Trust Monthly. 

“Our service is measured to a large 
degree by the ability and knowledge 
which we possess of our individual jobs; 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Banker, Bond and Man 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


OGER QUINN heaved his 
middle-aged bulk up from his 
swivel chair, stretched himself 

luxuriously, and went to the window 
looking out from the side-rear of his 
little country bank upon the thorough- 
fare of Mapleton. When Quinn had a 
problem to solve, his best thoughts 
came while standing at this window, his 
twinkly blue eyes resting, kindly but 
unseeing, upon the sparse traffic with- 
out. 

Directly across from the window 
stood a little grocery store. Over its 
wooden front, above the windows and 
door, stretched a faded sign, and Roger 
Quinn had looked at that sign so many 
times over so many years that he knew 
every crook of every letter. 

H. MEAD, GROCERIES. 

The day was fine, and the lolling 
figure in the doorway of the store was 
not enough in itself to take the eyes of 
the banker from their habitual resting 
place, but as his gaze fell upon the 
warped “D” of the sign, there was a 
slight commotion below, and Quinn let 
his eyes fall to the scene being enacted 
at the store entrance. 

Herb Mead was a victim of calumny. 
[t was freely said of him that once he 
got settled in the deep-bellied hickory 
chair in his store, he never left it from 
morning until noon and from one until 
six, waiting on his customers by in- 
geniously contrived wires and grab- 
hooks with which he reached up to the 
shelves and took down merchandise. 
Also, that while he ate food from time 
to time, it was merely to be sociable, 
and that what he really lived on was 
tobacco. He it was who now stood, 
leaning wearily against the door post — 
or he had so leaned until a moment ago. 

Maizie, Herb’s wife, had come to the 
open door. After a few words which 
Quinn could not hear, Maizie had 
seized Herb’s arm and was shaking him 
with astonishing vigor, the while her 
lips moved with a rapidity that left 
= merchant breathless and speech- 

ess. 

“Old Herb’s getting it this morning,” 
mused Quinn, his problem forgotten in 
the interest aroused by Herb’s predica- 
ment. 

Suddenly Maizie released her hus- 
band and started across the street, and 
a moment later, entered the bank. 
Pushing her way to the office of Roger 
Quinn, she seated herself across the 
desk from the banker and sought to 
regain her breath. 

“What is it, Mrs. Mead? You and 
Herb been having a ruckus this morn- 
ing?” Quinn was smiling broadly. 


“I’m all out of patience with Herb, 


Mr. Quinn,” she said. “I’ve always 
wanted to get ahead, and fix up the 
house with some nice things, ’cause, as 
I always say, it’s good for the children 
to grow up in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment; but Herb don’t seem to care, 
’nd he’s let the store run down, ’nd 
won’t let me go in there ’nd clean it up 
and rustle for new trade like I want to. 
He’s just. got into a bad rut, Mr. 
Quinn —” 

“‘Let’s see, Mrs. Mead, you carry 
about a five thousand dollar stock over 
there, don’t you?” 

“That’s just about right, Mr. Quinn, 
’nd we ought to be doin’ twice the 
business we are. What started me this 
morning, an agent come over from 
Endricksville day before yesterday 
and I bought a new parlor set t’ cost 
three hundred and fifty dollars. The 
terms is fifty dollars cash down and the 
balance twenty a month, but Herb 
said I was crazy to buy it; said the 
bills in the store got to be paid first, 
’nd if they ain’t, the wholesale house’ll 
shut off credit; then, where’d we be, 
he said. But I said, ‘I’ll go in the store 
’nd help ’nd ’twon’t be no time ’till 
we'll get that furniture all paid for.’ 
But Herb come right back at me and 
said the drummer was just here and 
demanded a statement, how much we 
got and how much we owe, all down 
in black on white, and sworn to before 
a notary public. I told Herb I’d see 
about the statement, so I just come 
over here to ask you about it, what we 
ought to say in a statement, ’cause 
you’d know ’bout such things.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Quinn. “Now 
when is the furniture to be delivered 
and the first fifty dollars due?” 

“It’s liable to come rollin’ in any 
time now,” she replied. “‘We’ve got 
the fifty dollars, all right, ’nd I ain’t 
worrying about the payments; it’s 
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Herb; he’s got into a rut, as I say, and 
I don’t know what to do.” Maizie 
was very near to tears as she con- 
cluded. 

“How much money does the store 
owe to the jobbers?” Mr. Quinn let his 
kind old eyes rest whimsically upon 
his guest as he put the query. 

“Between two and three hundred 
dollars.” 

“‘And you own both the store build- 
ing and your home, free of mortgage, 
don’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, now, that isn’t bad —not bad 
at all,” observed the banker. “The 
store is practically clear, too, and it’s 
a good business stand. Course, it 
ought to do a lot better. I think 
you’re right, Mrs. Mead, in what 
you’ve done. Some pressing liabilities 
are good for a man sometimes —he just 
has to pay ’em so he gets up and 
hustles. Believe it’ll be a good thing for 
Herb. Ordinarily, I wouldn’t advise 
people to buy things they can’t see 
their way clear to paying for, but in 
this case, I’ll venture it’ll come out for 
the best. Now about that statement — 
er —let’s see —” 


RAPIDLY Mr. Quinn analyzed the 

situation. The bills owing to the 
wholesale houses were not heavy, but 
if they got the idea that the Meads 
were throwing their money away for 
unnecessary gimcracks, they might 
embarrass the store by asking cash in 
advance. The business was sound, but 
what the Meads needed just then was 
a way of making a showing to the 
wholesalers. 

A smile started at the corners of 
Quinn’s mouth, spread toward his 
eyes, then enveloped his countenance. 
He had an idea, and it seemed to 
amuse him, but as it developed into a 
plan, he grew serious. 
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“Not ethical, by a darn sight,” he 
said to himself. “But I'll stake my 
last dollar it’ll work out. Wonder if 
I'd better take the chance?” 

He reached into a drawer and pulled 
out a folded paper, its border hand- 
somely decorated with scroll engraving 
and rococo flourishes. He held this 
paper in his hand for a long time, 
looking at it, while Maizie fidgeted in 
her chair. 

“Mrs. Mead, can you keep a secret?” 
he asked, suddenly. 


Maizie keeps a secret 


“Why —why, I think so, Mr. Quinn,” 
hesitated Maizie. 

“Well, if you don’t keep this one, 
we'll both get into trouble. I’m going 
to do something rash. Now, Mrs. 
Mead, you must never say a word 
about this, not even to Herb. It 
would be very serious if you did. 
Understand?” 

“No, I don’t understand, Mr. Quinn; 
what is it about?” 

“Here is a bond for five hundred 
dollars —a railroad bond, the Chicago, 
Stone Island and Atlantic. Now, I’m 
going to lend you this bond, but while 
you have it, it’s yours, understand? 
All paid for out of money you’ve been 
saving little by little, unbeknownst to 
your husband, ever since you were 
married. Finally, you got five hundred 
dollars together and invested it in this 
bond. Of course, between you and me 
it’s my bond, unless you pay me for it, 
but to the rest of the world it’s yours. 
Now do you think you can tell that 
story and make Herb believe it?” 

“Oh, yes, I can make him believe 
anything I want him to, but what 
good’ll it do me? It won’t really be 
mine,” she protested. 

“It'll do two things, Mrs. Mead. 
You have to make a showing to the 
wholesale houses that you are saving 
some money, and it’ll help do that. 


There’s where I’d get into trouble if 
you give it away, for it’s deceiving the 
jobbers, in a way, though I guess so 
long’s nobody’s hurt it’s not so wrong. 
Then Herb needs a stimulant —needs 
it bad —and I figure that the ownership 
of this bond’ll inject some self-respect 
into him. Self-respect, you know, is only 
another name for ambition and spunk.” 

“Oh, if it’ll do that —but I’d have to 
tell Herb a fib, wouldn’t I?” asked 
Maizie, excitedly. “I don’t like to do 
that, Mr. Quinn.” 


“Temporarily, only temporarily,” 
soothed the banker. ‘“‘We’ll tell him 
all about it later and anyway, it’s for 
his own good. Now I’m counting on 
you to make this a go, Mrs. Mead — 
how about it?” 

“If you’re sure it’s all right, I’ll make 
it go! You just watch me!” 

“Sure, it’s all right. Now take your 
bond and break the news to Herb that 
you have it. Put it in the statement 
of your assets, by name, number and 
amount —show it to the drummer if 
he wants to see it.” 


MBAIZIE left, feeling doubtful, but 
sensing that the bond was some sort 
of talisman to lift her husband out of 
his slough of despond. As for Herb, he 
had been so bewildered by her purchase 
of the furniture that he swallowed her 
story about the five hundred dollar 
saving at a gulp, while marvelling at 
the strange doings of this woman with 
whom he had lived in wedlock for years 
but scarcely knew. The statement 
went over with a bang, amid the com- 
pliments of Evans, the drummer. 
Some weeks passed, during which 
Maizie made things hum in the store. 
The old ways were discarded, to the 
surprise of customers, and there were 
days now when Herb used tobacco 
but a part of the time, and the 
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hickory chair took on a deserted look. 

That Tuesday was ironing day, and 
Maizie returned to the house after 
getting things started at the store 
while the day was yet young. Gather- 
ing an armful of waste paper, she 
threw it into the kitchen range to start 
the fire, and as she turned to pick up 
the kindling, the appearance of a sheet 
of the paper caught her eye. It was 
stiff, and its edges were handsomely 
decorated with scroll engraving and 
rococo flourishes! 

In the flicker of an eyelash Maizie 
realized what it was. The precious 
bond was in the stove, burning. She 
made a swift motion at the damper 
and with the other snatched at the 
bond, but turned the draft the wrong 
way and the document was sucked out 
of sight up the roaring furnace of the 
chimney! 

Shocked out of all discretion, Maizie 
ran, screaming, to the store, where her 
distorted countenance burst upon her 
startled husband. Incoherently, she 
blurted out the whole story, while Herb 
sat in the hickory chair, his head bowed 
on his breast, as if the ground had been 
swept away and he could see but the 
yawning gulf where he had lately stood. 
But as she finished and he perceived 
what had been the genesis of her act, 
Herb Mead straightened his shoulders 
and a curiously determined, yet gentle, 
look came into his eyes. 

“Well, go on home now, Maizie- 
we'll find some way out of this. Don’t 
you worry.” 

That night they faced their problem. 
Herb could see no way but to go to 
Mr. Quinn, make a clean breast of the 
whole matter, and ask him for time 
in which to pay for the bond. The 
monthly payment on the furniture was 
due the next day, and the money was 
ready, but none over. 

“No,” said Maizie, firmly. ‘“‘I don’t 
want Mr. Quinn to know we’ve lost 
the bond. He felt so sure we’d make 
good if we had something to give us 
confidence. He said it would be mine 
if it was paid for, and we'll just pay 
for it, Herb —we’ve got to, that’s all!” 

pay for it all right,” said Herb. 
“And you’re right, Maizie, there’s nv 
use telling him it got burned up. None 
o’ his business in fact, what happened 
to it. But don’t you worry about it. 
Maizie, I'll see him about the payments 
on it; this is a man’s business.” 

Thus did Herb Mead take over the 
reins of management when the real 
crisis came, and as Maizie looked al 
her man there was a little thrill in her 
heart and a small song, for all the 
gravity of the situation. 

People differ, naturally. With one 
it is the unexpected opportunity to 
achieve which takes him or her up to 
the heights of endeavor; with another. 
some stroke of adversity, trying the 
sinews of the character, furnishes the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Advertising 


Interesting Current Publicity in Which Banks Are 
Doing the Unusual—With a Few New Business Ideas 


in bank advertising as in every 

other field of publicity. That 
is what the Old National Bank, of 
Spokane, has done in its advertisement, 
“A Beacon of Safety,” reproduced 
herewith. Regarding it, A. F. Brun- 
kow, assistant secretary, says: “The 
searchlight ad appeared about the same 
time we installed a large marine 
type searchlight on the roof of 


the unusual is what counts 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
it they will get the strong points that 
it makes for the service of the foreign 
department of the institution. 


THe News item was published 


‘concerning the discovery of a child’s 


bank in the excavation at ancient Utica 


in Tunis, the Savings Bank of Utica, 
N. Y., reproduced it with this com- 
ment: 

“This young saver of ancient times 
probably grew up to be one of the 
great merchants of ancient Utica. 

“The modern savings bank of mod- 
ern Utica can tell many stories of 
success started on savings accounts in 

this bank.” 


our building.” 
At about the same time and 


Recentiy the Citizens Bank 


at the other side of the conti- The Deg and the Shadow 


nent an unusual advertisement, 
“A Broad Outlook,” was run 
by the Chapman National 
Bank, of Portland, Maine. It 
was a tie-up between the idea 
of a broad outlook from the top 
of its new building and the 
broad outlook of the bank itself. 

Since about 600 B. C., Aesop’s 
tables have been pointing 
morals and adorning tales, but 
never more appropriately than 
in that big investment adver- 
tisement of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Chicago. 

People are going to read that 
‘salt water” advertisement of 
the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, and when they read 


ALATA ASAT AN 


Outlook 


Have you been in the Observatory Tea Room 
on top of the Chapman Building? If so, you 
were undobtedly amazed at the broad out- 
look you had on every side, When you start to 
make a banking connection, remember that 
outlook 


The Bank you want to do business with must 
have an outlook equally broad. You will want 
the services of an Institution where the far reach- 
ing knowledge of financial and business condi- 
tions gives those who guide it the foresight 
necessary for your protection, 


We can offer you the services of such an Insti 
tution in the Chapman National Bank. And 
in our new home, with improved and strictly 
modern banking i at we are better able 
than ever before to offer this service. Come in 
and see us any time after February 7th in the 
Chapman Arcade. You will find our cemral 
Free location very convenient. 


Chapman Open for Public Inspection in the New Chap- 
man Building on Saturday, February 7th. 


“eA Bank for Everybody” 


CHAPMAN NATIONAL BANK 


Meweee Reseave Steves 
Open for public inspection 
IN THE NEW CHAPMAN BUILDING 


Saturday, Feb. 7th 


Shouting it from the hous etops, the smell of salt water, 


It happened that a dog bad got » 
bone and was carrying it home in 
hus mouth to eat it in peace. Now 
on bus way bome be had to cross a 


the bone fell out, dropped into the 
water and was never seen agay) 


Dont Risk What You Have 
by Grasping at a Shadow 


FABLES 


Don't Risk What You Have— 


but add to it by wise investment. For over 
forty years The Harris Organization has spe- 
cialized in the sale of safe bonds. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


Organazed as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882. Incorporated 1907 

HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 

Forbes @ Ca Marts, Forbes @ Co. Lad Harris, Forbes @ Co. in. 
New You Rem 


salt water 


OT long ago the Export of business placed in their hands 

Manager of a large manu- by the Foreign Department of 
facturing concern not fity miles thts organization 
away said—“If you wish to get Tie smell of sale water could not 
7 ae have got to smell replace the practical uses of our 
pagctiaaa large and capable staff in New York 
But City connected with this bank by 
Today he docs his entive export private telegraph. 
and mmport bankmg through our The smell of salt water could not 
Foreign Department because—- replace the convenience of hav: 
The smell of salt water could not your export banker ,across the 
replace an organization of over desk where his counsel and 
6.000 banks scattered throughout sonal interest are constantly 
the world who value the volume ava! 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


tm UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND 


and Aesop up-to-date 


and Trust Company of Tampa, 
Fla., published in its newspaper 
advertisement a cut of W. B. 
Gray, who has been a director of 
the bank for twenty-nine years. 


Tue Federal American National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., 
issues a ““Who’s Who” folder 
containing halftone portraits of 
its officers. The sheet is pasted 
on the inside cover of three- 
to-a-page check books, the idea 
being to keep before depositors 
the officers of the institution, 
thus helping better mutual ac- 
quaintance in business relations. 


Ir yours is an institution with 
a number of branch offices, per- 
haps you can advantageously 
put on a contest to increase 
savings and checking deposits. 
Let the manager of each office 


The“Old National” 
Searchlight--- 


A Beacon of Safety 


At a staff meeting of The Old Nati Bank aod Uawa 
Trust Company held recently, Mr. J. C. Ferguson, Manager 
of the Savings Department of the Bank. expressed his unpree- 
sions of the “Old National” searchhght. He said 


a light from a lighthouse means to « 
mariner in the night, far out at sea. 

“To me, it stands as a symbol of safety, 
> 
curity. constant flashing seems to pro- 
claim to the world that all is well.” 


Department 
that the safety of their funds should receme first considerabon. 
The Old National Bank 
of Spokane 

Resources $26,000,000 
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make out a list of friendly customers of 
his office and write them a letter once 
a month telling them about the prog- 
ress of the new business contest and 
seeking their co-operation. The cus- 
tomer will believe that he is being let 
in on a game and that his aid will be 
just what is needed to turn the tide in 
favor of “‘our branch,”’ thus capitalizing 
on the personality of the manager and 
the friendly rivalry among the branches. 


A trust company which has a large 
committee room places it at the dis- 
posal of customers for meetings or 
conferences. A letter is sent to the 
president of every corporation in the 
city and enclosed with it are three or 
four cards addressed to the secretary of 


the trust company and reading as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 


We beg to notify you that we desire to use 
the corporation room in your building on 


company. 
Yours truly, 


A bank in another city which has 
such a room advertises it in the news- 
papers and asks those who want it to 
telephone to make a reservation. 


An uNUSUALLY interesting and at- 
tractive booklet has been issued by 
Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, entitled, “Ten Unusual Stories 
Taken from Life.” It is gotten up with 
a jacket on the cover giving it the 
appearance of a popular novel. Each 
story is illustrated by a _ full-page 


picture bringing out the point of the 
story which it accompanies. The text 
deals entirely with life insurance 
trusts. 

An ingeniously side-indexed booklet 
telling ‘““Who Will Get Your Property 
if You Fail to Make a Will?” has 
been issued by the Buffalo Trust 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y. The same 
company has put out a series of folders 
for household checking accounts. They 
are illustrated with cartoons specially 
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ordinary preachy messages. At the 
same time we do not fail to include in 
each column enough purely informative 
and entertaining copy to make it in- 
teresting and attractive. It is a very 
human bank advertising message from 
a very human bank. 

This feature is set in eight point on 
ten, regular newspaper editorial type, 
one column wide and about ten inches 
deep—the length varies. A _ rather 
heavy, hand-lettered heading of the 


drawn by John Held, Jr. 

““A Complete Bank 
for Complete Service” 
is the title of a “cata- 
log’’ booklet put out by 
the rapidly growing 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York. 

A really worth while 
series of nine illustrated 
folders on wills and 
trusts has been issued 
by the National Trust 
Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Ont. The 
titles are “Be Careful 
About Your Will,” 
‘““Meeting Your Fami- 
ly’s Needs,” ““Making 
a Trust is Easy— 
Now!’ “Your Will 
Must Stand the Test,” 
“A Trust Company 
Sees It Through,” 
as the Romans Did,” 
“Your Privilege — Mak- 
ing a Will,” ‘“‘Appoint 
the Modern Executor,” 
and “The Wisdom of 
the Egyptians.” 


Sugar-Coated Advertising 


By W. E. WALKER 


VERY morning shortly after the 

First National Bank-Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company of Madison, 
Wisconsin, opens for business, an 
intelligent gentleman walks up to the 
officer’s rail on which are lying the 
metropolitan morning papers. 

He always selects the same paper 
first, and after glancing hurriedly at the 
headlines, turns to the upper left-hand 
corner of the front page where appears 
the heading of Arthur Brisbane’s edi- 
torial column, “Today.” He reads 
and enjoys every word of this feature. 

People buy newspapers to read fea- 
tures like Brisbane’s as well as the news. 
They do not buy papers to read bank 
advertising. The more nearly we can 
make our advertising resemble news, 
accordingly, the more likely it is to be 
read. 

With this thought in mind, we have 
made much use of timely advertising 
subjects. It has been our experience, 


however, that there is 
not enough live news 
in the average bank to 
provide suitable ma- 
terial for a continuous 
advertising campaign 
on timely subjects. 
Accordingly, we hit 
upon a feature column, 
“By the Way,” mod- 
eled after Brisbane’s. 
It is informative. It 
is entertaining. It is 
easy to read. It is 
bank advertising, but it 
is sugar-coated adver- 
tising, for in comment- 
ing on live news events 
we get the bank’s ad- 
vertising message 
acrossthrough the com- 
ments, and hence more 
effectively than it can 
be put across in the 


“Doc Cook likes to knit--he now has 
14 years to do it in,” reads a newspa- 
per headline. 

Dr. Frederick A. CSok, whom the 
North Pole frst made notorious, has 
just started serving his term at Leay- 
enworth prison for fraudulent use of 
the mails. Petitions to President Cool- 
idge asking pardon for the celebrated 
convict have been placed in circula- 
tion. 

The Government estimates that al- 
most a billion dollars a year are lost 
by the American people in fake invest- 
ments. No one is immune. The fake 
stock peddler, like the good fisherman, 
has proper bait for every prospect. 

If every operator in Dr. Cook's class_ 
were where he is today, there wouldn't 
be a need for this warning. But they 
aren't. So we say, consult your expe- 


do any investing. 

A prominent university in the mid- 
dle west is trying to decide whether 
long legged man have a greater men- 
tal capacity than their short legged 
brothers. It is compering the length 
of the students’ legs and their scho- 
lastic standing. In eur opinion the 
test would be more accurate if we 
were to compare the length of our 
depositors’ legs with their savings ac- 
counts. For if an ever increasing 
savings account isn’t evidence of men- 
tal capacity, we don’t know what is. 


Tax returné made by 80,000 manu- 
facturers show that their average 
profit was 5.6 cents of each dollar re- 
ceived. The cost of goods, which in- 
cludes the cost of materials and wages 
averaged 70.1 cents of the dollar. Offi- 
cers’ salaries accounted for two cents. 
This was less than the amount of 
interest and tax payments which took 
3.3 cents. Depreciation took 3 cents 
and miscellaneous, including sales and 
advertising expense, took 16 cents. 

Every week New Yorkers pay to 
their local tobacco dealers $2,691,000 
This represents a daily expenditure of 
$381,000. 

The metropolitan newspapers are 
full of gossip about a certain Shepherd- 
McClintock murder case. It is charged 
that the young millionaire was mur- 
dered by his guardian for his money. 

The possession of lots of money too 

often causes trouble of one kind or 
another, and very few of us really 
want enough money to cause our heirs 
to hope we won't become’ octogena- 
rians. 
There's a heap o’ difference, how- 
ever, between that and having enough 
to be comfortable on now and inde- 
pendent in our old age. Those of us 
who are old enough to have had some 
experience realize there's no short-cut 
to the latter objective which repre- 
sents a healthy desire for everyoné. 
The first step, we know, is a savings 
account at a good strong bank like the 
First National. The next step is to 
add to that account regularly. The 
third step, when a sufficient amount is 
accumulated, is to make a sound in- 
vestment, on your banker's recom- 
mendation. Remember that while Doc 
Cook is in a place where: he can 
bring no harm to society for at least 
fourteen years, his confinement isn't 
returning. the thousands and thou- 
sands of hard earned dollars he in- 
veigled the public into giving him. 


rienced banker before, not after you. 


words, “By the Way,” 
appears in a box at the 
top, and a single col- 
umn bank signature at 
the bottom. It is in- 
teresting to observe 
that while space for this 
feature is paid for at the 
regular display rates, 
for it conforms to all 
the regulations for dis- 
play advertising, its 
physical appearance re- 
sembling editorial ma- 
terial has invariably 
won preferred position 
for it in the Madison 
papers. At Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin, 
where we first published 
the feature, it has been 
run as the only adver- 
tisement on the edi- 
torial page. 

Another important 
advantage of “By the 
Way” is the fact that 
comment on. strictly 
local events can be 
worked in easily with 
the other editorial ma- 
terial. 

That people might 
not read such long copy 
was our only fear at 
the outset. But a na- 
tional advertising au- 
thority allayed our 
doubts on this point 
when he said, “Poor 
copy should be short, 
but interesting, timely 
copy may be as long as 
you care to make it 
and it will be read.” 
Now argument on the 
length of copy is un- 
necessary. Comment 
on ‘‘By the Way” 
thoroughly substan- 
tiates the truth of his 
assertion. 

While “By the Way” 
appears twice each 
week in two daily 
papers at Madison. 
where our experience 
with it has been most 
vivid, it is run weekly 
in smaller towns with 
only weekly papers. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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It guards the check— 


after 1t leaves the depositor, before it reaches the bank 


You trust the depositor to write the 
check authoritatively. 
to pay it correctly. 

from him to you, neither responsible 


He trusts you 
But on the way 


This is the 
dangerous interval—the time when 
check raisers do their work. The 
American Institute of Accountants 
estimates that yearly check- fraud 
losses total $100,000,000. 

Large business firms avoid losses 
during the dangerous interval by using 
one of the standard commercial Pro- 
tectographs. But the writer of per- 
sonal checks has not felt justified in 
paying from $45 up for a check 
writer. Not until the invention of the 
Personal Protectograph to sell at $15 
was it possible for all depositors with 
personal checking accounts to have 
sure protection at a reasonable price. 


party has control over it. 


<1 remarkable success 


Though the Personal Protectograph 
has been on the market only a short 


time, its sales have run into the thou- 
sands. It has been welcomed by banks 
as well as depositors—because its 
legible figures have quickened and 
made more accurate the work of pay- 
ing tellers, entering clerks and transit 
department. Also it removes the 
possibility of embarrassing disputes 
with depositors over raised amounts. 
It is being advertised every month in 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Literary Digest, and is now accepted 
as a standard banking tool. 


An opportunity for banks 


Many bankers have already told us 
of their appreciation of this little ma- 
chine and have welcomed it as insur- 
ance of better relations between them 
and their depositors. Many banks 
also have asked how they could co- 
operate in popularizing the Personal 
Protectograph, believing that the 
benefits to them would make it well 
worth their while. 


Meeting these requests has resulted 
in the development of a complete 
plan whereby banks may aid in the 
distribution of the Personal Protecto- 
graph, at the same time serving them- 
selves and their depositors. Hundreds 
of banks have already found this plan 
practical and advantageous. The de- 
tails are yours for the asking. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Protectograph Division 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: We would like to know 
>: more about the advantages to us of the 
: plan by which already several hundred 
: banks are introducing the Personal Pro- 
to their depositors. Please 
send full particulars. 


Bank 
Address 


| 


THE TODD COMPANY | 


TODD SYSTEM CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Use These Rand Time Savers Jo 


Simplify Your Bank Routine 


Kardex-Rand Products 


for Banks 


Rand Visible Name Check File Guides 
For 20 years the accepted standard in 
check filing. 

Kardex Safe Deposit File 
Visible, instantly accessible record of 
box-holders. 

Rand Stop Payment File 
Colored signalled visible record which 
automatically prevents over-payment. 

Kardex Central File (New Business) 
Visible Master File Record giving status 
of use of bank’s facilities by each de 
Ppositor. 

Kardex Savings Ledger 
Its visible principle makes instant post 
ing possible. 

Kardex Automobile Finance 
Specialized visible record equipment 
covering this important banking func 
tion. 

Rand Note Cases 
Devised for instant filing and ready 
reference. A time saver. 

Rand Ticket File and Binder 
Used by 20,000 banks. A proved system 
for filing and protecting deposit slips 


1. The Rand Desk Systematizer organizes the routine of desk work 
for you and your officers. Ten compartments with interchangeable 
labels classify easily the papers you are holding for action. It sim- 
plifies the fussy details that eat into your time. 


2. Rand-In-And-Out Indicator for the information and telephone 
desk keeps track of your bank’s executives. Made in standard and 
special sizes. 


3. Rand Telephone Panel. Arranged alphabetically the often 
called numbers. Names, always neat and clean in transparent 
tubes. Also used for names of bank executives transit list, etc. 


4. Rand Sorter, indispensable to any bank. Thousands are in 
daily use for sorting checks, correspondence and other material. 
Save time, space and worry. Labels completely protected. Parti- 
tions adjustable. 


Check coupon below for complete infor- 
mation and prices on Rand Time Savers 


RAND COMPANY, DIVISION 
KARDEX-RAND COMPANY 
609 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 


TIME SAVERS 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Harris &4 Ewing Photo 


Why Did This Man Succeed? 


“His complete knowledge of the facts removed the venture from 
the field of speculation and made it a sound investment.” 


This significant sentence is found in 
a biographical sketch of Andrew Car- 
negie. Throughout his long career 
he made it his rule to act always from 
full possession of the facts. 


Behind his sound judgment was 
thorough investigation. He made him- 
self master not only of the information 
but also of the best method of putting 
it to use. 


Providing Facts and Methods 


Kardex Institute is established to give all 
business men the advantage of professional 
research into the facts and the methods of 
business management. Register for its ser- 
vice. It minimizes the risk of business. 

There are two services provided; the four 


Institute Bulletins issued each month give 
the facts on the business trend and describe 
proved management methods; the Institute 
staff of business experts is available to you 
as a member for consultation on your indi- 
vidual problems. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


609 Kardex Bldg., 


10 E. 44th St., 


New York City 


LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 
1835 - 1919 
Iron Master 
Philanthropist 


By endowment, Kardex 
Institute is able to offer 
these services for the 
nominal fee of $10.00 
yearly. The coupon is 
placed for your conven- 
ience. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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How to Revise the Reserve 


Act? 


(Continued from page 7) 


or whether we shall insist upon the use 
of one we never intended to adopt and 
only temporarily accepted as a result 
of war and the desire to provide means 
of inflation when needed. 


The Crux of the Issue 


To put the whole matter in brief 
form, the effect of making the shift 
already referred to so that only a part 


of bank reserves should be held by the 


reserve banks would be mere- 


made through The Nalion’s Business 
with reference to the question of re- 
chartering Federal Reserve banks. 
Mr. Mellon points out that a move- 
ment for rechartering must be begun 
at an early date because of the ap- 
proaching time when the charters of 
the reserve banks expire; and he fur- 
ther notes that there may be expected 
to be a good deal of opposition to a 
recharter, although he does not say 
from what quarters. At about the 
same time other members of the Ad- 
ministration are urging the extension of 
further “privileges” to national banks 


THE BuRROUGHS 


quarters for retaining the great and un- 
necessary reserve now held by the 
reserve banks, for keeping the country 
vote conciliated, by refusing to put the 
national upon the same plane with 
state banks as regards branches, and 
for pleasing a few city bankers by ar- 
ranging to cut the number of reserve 
banks and probably to make a number 
of the present institutions branches of 
theothers. Eversince the opening of the 
Reserve System there has been a con- 
tinuous, determined and_ persistent 
effort to make the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem subject to control from one or two 
points by steadily centralizing 


ty that of giving to the mem- edi : 
bers a larger latitude in the —d 


= 


reserve percentage remaining 
the same, the action proposed 
would not, as is so often 
intimated, reduce reserves. 
Neither is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that it 
would necessarily increase 
what is called “inflation.” In 
fact it might greatly reduce 
inflation. The effect of it 
would be simply to withdraw 
certain amounts of reserve 
money from the uses to which 


use of their own funds. The E 


time in New York and other 
eentral money markets where 
they are employed by reserve 
banks in buying acceptances, 
treasury certificates and other 
forms of investment, or are 
used as a dead asset in the 
vaults of reserve banks, or at 
best serve as a basis upon 
which to build up a structure 
of discounts consisting of 
certain very narrowly limited 
kinds of eligible paper; and 
to transfer these funds to the out- 
lying banks where they should be 
used as a vault reserve to sustain a 
structure of loans based upon many 
other classes of investment. Alto- 


-gether, therefore, the effect of the 


shift may be summed up by saying that 
it would broaden the field of operations 
in which banks could engage, would 
give them a much larger latitude cor- 
respondingly, and would thus grant to 
the country the use of funds that are 
now idle. The question whether it 
would reduce “reserves” depends en- 
tirely upon the maintenance of the 
reserve percentage at its present level, 
and the question whether it would pro- 
duce inflation or not depends entirely 
upon the way in which the funds so 
transferred were used by the individual 
banks. In general it may be said that 
they would not be likely to be more 
inflationary than the reserve banks 
themselves have been. 

Secretary Mellon has thrown an ex- 
ceedingly interesting side light upon 
this whole question in his statement 


| 


‘ 


tif 


all banking powers and func- 
tions and converting it into 
a highly centralized banking 
system with very closely 
chosen boards of directors 
Upon this issue undoubtedly 
there will be great division 
It is another phase of the 
same general question of re- 
serves which has already been 
described. Those who want 
a single central bank, or two 
or three at most, are naturally 
inclined to keep the funds of 
the country entirely out of 
the hands of their true owners, 
the member banks, and to ac- 
cumulate them solely in the 
vaults of the small number: 


banks which they want to 
seeestablished. Itisundoubt- 
edly an unwholesome and 
abnormal movement that is 
thus being fostered, and the 
question what will become ol 
it is likely to be determined 
in no small measure by the 
practical attitude of bankers 


CLEVELAND 


in order to hold them in the system. 
The point of all this is that Washington 
authorities are beginning to recognize 
the need of some action on their part 
that will insure favorable consideration 
for rechartering of reserve banks, and 
will also keep national banks in the 
system. It is strange in these circum- 
stances that they do not recognize that 
the best thing they can do will be to 
reconstruct the Federal Reserve 
System upon its old lines and without 
the excessive reserve requirements 
which have so long restricted its growth 
as a result of the war and the war legis- 
lation adopted in 1917. Strange also 
that they do not realize the necessity 
of adopting a fairly reasonable attitude 
with respect to branch banking, at the 
same time that they take pains not to 
use the Reserve System as a factor for 
strengthening the competitive power of 
national as against state banks. These 
ideas, however, are apparently un- 
recognized or at all events neglected, 
owing to the pressure from other 


during the next year or two 
while the whole situation is plastic and 
open to consideration in Congress. 
This illustrates from another angle 
the extraordinary seriousness and im- 
mediateness of the entire problem. 


Criticism of Proposed Amendment 


There has, of course, been a good 
deal of criticism directed against the 
proposal to put the Federal Reserve 
System into something like its original 
condition by repealing the war amend- 
ments to the law. Perhaps the most 
forceful complaint is that what is pro- 
posed by some Congressmen would 
amount to little else than a division o! 
existing reserves between the reserve 
banks and the members, thereby weak- 
ening our existing reserve banks 
without more than nominally putting 
back the basis which existed in 1914. 
There is force in this criticism, but it 
should be understood that both the 
present reserve percentages and those 
of the original Reserve Act were neces- 
sarily tentative and experimental. The 
desire of those who drafted the original 

(Continued on page 25) 
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CLASS OF SERVICE | symBOL 
DAY LETTER BLUE 
NIGHT MESSAGE NITE WESTEPN UNION 


this ts Othe 

the check. 


ee ol oe Gay letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on ell messages, Is STANDARD TIME. 
RECEIVED AT 40 BROAD STREET (CENTRAL CABLE OFFICE), NEW YORK, W. Y. “sways 
194B AFH 56 COLLECT 


BOSTON MASS 149P JUNE 4 1925 


ARMARTINE CO bh 


2 WALL ST NEWYORK 


RESULTS SECURED BY MARTINE PLAN FAR EXCEEDED OUR EXPECTATION BOTH 
IN QUANTITY AND QUALITY. HAVE FOUND IT BEST MEANS OF SECURING NEW 


SAVINGS BUSINESS WE HAVE TRIED.AVERAGE ABOUT TWO THOUSAND NEW 
ACCOUNTS PER WEEK INITEAL AVERAGE DEPOSIT THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS, 
SAME DEPOSITS NOW AVERAGE FORTY EIGHT DOLLARS PROVING SUBSEQUENT 
DEPOSITS ON THIS BUSINESS RENARKABLE ~ 
FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
204P 


Over 8,000 New Accounts Per Month 


HE telegram above is direct evidence of what 
the Martine System is doing for banks through- 
out the country. This is just one of many others 
that are on file in our offices. 


The Martine System is an absolutely new plan 


Tangible Evidence of What the Martine 
Plan Has Done for Others 


‘““—Qur experience with Martine Plan entirely satis- 
factory. We got 20,000 accounts and $500,000 in 6 


for securing accounts that is superior to anything months. Close-outs less than 5% —" 
that has ever been devised. The operation of it 


can be taken care of by practically anyone in your 

It has been tested in hundreds of banks 
throughout the country and is just as effective in 
small cities as in the large centers. The element of 
chance is entirely removed. You can utilize this 
plan now and profit as hundreds of others have done 


bank. 


Less Expensive Than Any Plan 


“Martine Plan very successful, more than satisfied. 
We would recommend. 18,000 new accounts opened —"" 


“‘—QOur campaign is about 6 weeks old and during that 
time have opened 7,838 accounts with an average 
initial deposit of $38.00 —" 


“— The campaign was started on Dec. 9th and up to 
date we have over 17,000 new accounts, (4 months) 
with initial deposit between $6.00 and $7.00. Present 
average balances about $18.00. Our subsequent de- 


Ever Before Devised 


It will surprise you how little it will cost you to accomplish 
results similar to those whose experiences we are quoting from 
actual letters and telegrams. 


It will cost you nothing to obtain complete particulars re- 
garding our system and it will be-the means of accomplishing 
the thing you have perhaps found so difficult. Fill in the at- 


tached coupon and complete information will be furriished you 
immediately. 


A. R. MARTINE COMPANY, INC. 
2 Wall Street, New York 


MARTINE SYSTEM. 


GREATER VOLUME 4T LESS 


2 
“= 


posits have been most gratifying —" 


The coupon below will bring complete infor- 
mation regarding the Martine System in- 


cluding the endorsements of leading bankers 


THE A. R. MARTINE COMPANY, INC. 
2 Wall Street, New York 


Please send complete information regarding your plan for 
increasing accounts. 


City 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Twenty-eight 


Total Resources 
Over $600,000,000 


The Heart of 


Financial Chicago 


CFivE thousand banks in the 
United States find the services 
of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank complete 
and speedy. In size, strength 
and facilities, this institution 
is unrivalled in the West. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Invested Capital 
Over $60,000,000 


Check 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN'T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


che HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 
Individually Designed 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


BEST CIRCULATION BUY IN 
THE BANKING FIELD 


Write for Rate Card 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Holland 
Poster Display 


jor BANKS 


will speak for you to thousands of 
depositors and passers by. One of 
the most effective and inexpensive 
forms of advertising you can use. 


Write for particulars and terms ot 
Special Trial Offer 


ApvertisinG Co., Lnc. 
| 244 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Reserve Act was to make up to the 


_ member banks for the loss of the inter- 


| 


est on their reserve balances formerly 
carried by city correspondents by re- 


_ ducing the total amount of reserve 


required of them. This it was possible 
to do because of the far greater credit 
strength provided by a dollar of reserve 
in reserve banks, as compared with a 
dollar of reserve split between a mem- 
ber and its city correspondent. When 
the time came for transferring the entire 
reserve to reserve banks as a war meas- 
ure, a purely arbitrary reduction was 
made in the total amount of reserve, in 
order to avoid the criticism which would 
otherwise have followed from this mass- 
ing af the entire reserve in the reserve 
banks. Experience has not been at all 
enlightening thus far, owing to present 
abnormality of specie conditions, with 
reference to the amount of reserve 
actually needed in reserve banks or in 
the banking system as a whole. The 
question is one that should be carefully 
investigated with a view to finding out 
what the desirable percentage is and 
how much of it should be carried in 
reserve banks. The one thing which 
stands out as having no support in past 
or present central banking practice is 
that of keeping the entire banking re- 
serve of the country in the central 
bank. Not only is there no warrant 
for such plan, but the experience of the 
world at large is against it. The 
whole question really comes down to 
whether a banking reserve, over and 
above the minimum amount necessary 
to provide for safety, can or cannot be 
entrusted to the banks that are re- 
quired to hold them. All of our experi- 
ence such as it is (and unsatisfactory 
as it is) under the Reserve System 
points clearly to the thought that the 
present volume of specie reserve car- 
ried by reserve banks is unnecessarily 
large. Ifit be so, the argument in favor 
of dispensing with it is irresistible. 
How far banks should be required to 
hold reserves in their vaults (outside of 
the reserve banks) is a difficult problem 
because of the peculiar structure of our 
independent banking system. It is one 
which should be analytically considered 
and determined at the earliest possible 
moment. 


What is the Bearing of the Branch 
Question? 


The branch banking question has all 
intimate bearinguponthiswholesubject. 
Consider the case of, say, 100 independ- 
ent banks with an aggregate deposit 
line of, say, $100,000,000. Now as- 
sume that these 100 banks are feder- 
ated into ten systems, each consisting 


| of ten banks of which nine are branches 
of the tenth. Here there is a centrali- 


zation of banking with the economy 0! 

reserves which results from all such 

centralization. If a central bank be 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Bank of Italy, Sacramento, (California. 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds. 


Mail Coupon for Free Catalog. 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND CO. 

2700 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free illustrated catalog 
showing installations of Western Venetian Blinds. 


HIS modern window equipment 
reflects direé&t rays of sunlight to the ceiling 
where they are again reflected and diffused. 
Thus, sunlight is changed to subdued, restful daylight. 


. . . Ventilation, too, is controlled. Draft is avoided 
because air currents are diverted upward. 


. . . Because of this superior and unequaled service, 
because of the pleasant environment created, because 
of the beauty of uniform appearance, and because of 
greater economy, leading banks everywhere now use 
Western Venetian Blinds. 


Western\enetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


Address. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Loose Leaf Binder 
or Near-Loose? 


Unless sheets can be removed or inserted quickly and easily a 
binder is not really a loose leaf device but a makeshift. 


In the Proudfit a single quarter turn of a key releases the mecha- 
nism so that any sheet is accessible throughout the book. 


This is only one of the many time-saving features of Proudfit 
Loose Leaf Devices. 


The open book shows the difference in accessibility between any 
old style binder and a Proudfit. 


We manufacture loose leaf devices of all kinds. 
principal cities. 


Agencies in all 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CO. 
17 Logan Street - - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


imprint 
uced in size) 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp ints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 


NEW 


Catalos? Yes, a> in- 

ACCOUNTS HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 


New York City,N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


AT 
LOW COST 


SPIES PATENT DIME SAVERS 


Watch Case Notarial Seal 
And General Embosser 


Solve the problem of securing new Savings 


LIGHT—CONVENIENT— 
Accounts at a minimum cost. EFFECTIVE— 2 , 

Being novel and attractive the psychological GUARANTEED 
reaction to these cards is to slip in a coin and DIES—Official Size. \°3 


“see how they work.’’ Once started the card is 
soon filled and returned for deposit. 
Made in capacities of one, two and three 


dollars. Many standard and special designs to 
choose from. 


Nickel Silver Case, any letter- 
ing, toBurroughsClearing House 
Readers for 30 days - - $5.00 
CASE SEAL COMPANY 
Dept.75, 145 No. Clark St., Chicago 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
BERG SALES COMPANY 


Room 9, Herald Bldg. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 


COVER the Country 


O-B- CLINTOCK COMPANY 


NNEAPOL 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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added so that there exists one centra| 
or reserve bank surrounded by ten 
members, each with nine branches, a 
third type of reserve organization is de- 
veloped in which probably the smallest 
actual need of required reserve is felt. 
Each of the ten banks with its nine 
branches is able to perform many of the 
functions of a central bank for its 
branches, shifting resources from one to 
another as needed, while the central 
bank itself is able to shift resources 
between the ten systems. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about any par. 
ticular “reserve percentage.” What is 
wanted is to ensure safety and liquidity 
Experience and comparison of practice 
is needed in order to determine what 
this percentage should be as a mini- 
mum. Many foreign central banks 
make no such requirements but leave 
it to the central bank to determine the 
amount of reserve needed for liquid 
condition. Such a plan would not be 
successful in a country with independ- 
ent banks like ours. Some minimum 
of required reserve is undoubtedly in- 
dispensable. On the whole the present 
tendency in American banking is to- 
ward a modified branch type of organ- 
ization. The growth of branches within 
the cities where parent banks are located 
has been notable. In its report of last 
December the Federal Reserve Board 
found that we already have in this 
country 2,000 branches of which man) 
are within the same city as their par- 
ents but many alsoscattered throughout 
a large territory. This tendency will 
continue. State legislatures are carry- 
ing it steadily forward by their enact- 
ments. The function of the Reserve 
System should be to adapt itself te 
natural changes within the banking 
system, and to modify its reserve re 
quirements to suit the progressivel 
altered needs which vary as time goes 
on and as the degree of banking cen- 
tralization changes. All this appear 
obvious when considered in the light o! 
foreign experience and should be ac- 
cepted here as axiomatic. Whatever! 
done about branch banking — whateve! 
is not done on the subject —involve: 
changes in reserve requirements and 
administration. These facts in the case 
are being more and more fully recognized 
and admitted as time goes on. The’ 
account for the attention that has been 
given to the two McFadden Bills al: 
ready described. 


Bank Realtors in Tuscon 


N TUSCON, ARIZONA, the banks 
do a real estate business, handling 
subdivisions and the sale of buildings 
on commission. Distinct departments 
are maintained with a separate force of 
salesmen. It is estimated that about 
60 per cent of the real estate sales of 
the city are consummated through the 
bank agencies. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


1922 1923 


Owned the 


The American people own the elec- 
trical industry. In number of stock- 
holders, in distribution of securities, 
in democratic ownership, the elec- 
trical industry ranks with the highest 
in the world. 

For illustration, during 1923 
there were 185 utility companies 
that enrolled approximately 300,000 
of their customers as stockholders. 
Customer shareholders furnished 
one-third of the money called for 


by the construction programs of the 
electric service companies in 1923. 
Electrical World estimates the total 
numbers of customer shareholders 
enrolled by the utilities during the 
past ten years at about one million. 

Widely distributed ownership is 
a favorable economic factor. It helps 
build business; it is an assurance of 
capital; it makes for financial sta- 
bility; it is a protection against 
public misunderstanding. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Westinghouse organization began in 1886 with 200 


employees. 


Today it has 50,000. 


Electrical apparatus made and installed by Westinghouse 
is to be found in every civilized country on the globe, while 
Westinghouse-equipped ships daily traverse the seven seas. 
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For your loose-leaf records 

Greylock Linen Ledger 

—with Brown’s Flexible 

Hinge — will do what 

Brown’s Linen Ledger 

does for bound books and 
systems. 


more economical /” 


O/ of the reasons why 
80 | business interests and 
government officials 
insist on Brown’s Linen Ledger 
paper for their important, per- 
manent record books are clearly 
expressed in The Gilbert Clock 
Company’s letter: 


q “Splendid writing and erasing 
surface.” 


strength and dura- 
ility.”’ 


4 “Greater resistance to handling 
and time.”’ 


and 
“It is more economical. . .than 
any other paper.” 


It isn’t safe to entrust important, 
much-handled records to cheap, 
non-permanent paper. Brown’s 
costs more than most papers, but 
it is the most economical. For 76 
years it has been the standard of 
discriminating buyers every- 
where. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger—as well as linen 
and bond papers bearingthe L.L. Brown 
watermark —can be obtained from those 


who regularly supply your record books 
and stationery. Write for samples. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams _ Since 1849 Mass. 
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Baown's 
Linen Lepcen = Linen Lepcen 
White, buff, blue White, buff, bine White, buff, blue, pink 
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The Banker 


His Influence and Buying Power 


Whatever your business— you need the banker. Whatever you sell—your 
business is fortunate if you have on your side the banker’s influence — his 
leadership, his approval, his example. 


And remember that the banker himself, in his own right, is a huge market — 
a quality market for those things that a man buys for himself and a quality 
market for those things that the banker buys for the bank. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE will carry your selling talk into 


every bank in the United States and Canada 


Write for a rate card. 


The Burroughs Publications 


s and Second, 
DETRO MICHIGAN 


THE BuRROUGH< 


The Zone Idea in Mer- 
chandising 


(Continued from page 18) 


by our understanding of the operation 
of our various departments; by our ap- 
preciation of the value of co-operation 
between these departments, and by « 
personal acquaintance with the folks 
throughout our organization. 

“Main office departments in thei 
dealings with the branches have some 
real problems —and ones that are some- 
times not appreciated by the branch 
people, because a large proportion of 
them have never had an opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the main 
office, and do not realize the volume of 
business it handles. 


URING the past month arrange- 
ments were made to give all branch 
people an opportunity to visit a number 
of main office departments. Nine de- 
partments were selected, most of which 
have daily contact with the branches 
and the balance because they were little 
known to branch people. 

“The branches were divided into 
seven groups. The first group of em- 
ployees from the west side was brought 
to the main office on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3. It was then divided into four 
sections, two of which started from the 
basement and worked upwards and the 
other two started from the sixth floor 
and worked down. 

“The following departments were 
visited: Fur and Silver Storage, New 
Accounts, Trust Corporation, Estates. 
Combination File, Proof and Transit, 
Audit, Branch Reconcilement, and 
Branch Management. 

“Each group was placed in charge o/ 
an experienced guide and from ten to 
fifteen minutes were spent in each de- 
partment. Talks were made by an 
officer or department manager and at 
the close of the talk those in the group 
were given a chance to ask questions 

“A halt was made at 5:30 for dinner 
in the cafeteria. 

“At the completion of the tour. 
members of the four groups assembled 
in the board room for an inspirational 
talk by Vice-president Charles B. 
Gleason, executive supervising the New 
Business Department. Mr. Gleason 
gave some very interesting facts re- 
garding the founding and history of the 
bank, stressed the aims and_ ideals 
which had their inception in the early 
days of the organization, showed that 
great opportunities still exist, and made 
all of his listeners proud of their associ- 

ation with the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. 

“As this is being written, four of the 
groups have completed their tours, ané 
without exception, members of each 
group have voiced their appreciation 0! 
this opportunity. Much direct good 
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has already come from these visits. 
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Main: office people seeking information 
from ‘he branches are now called by 
name, and because of personal ac- 
quainiance created, service between 
the o‘tices is much improved. 

“They are but the beginning of a 
greaicr appreciation of the mutual 
problems of the branches and the main 
office. The better understanding we 
have of each other and our jobs, the 
better we can work out these problems. 
This in turn will mean better and in- 
creased service to Cleveland Trust cus- 
tomers and greater opportunities for all 
of us.” 


Two prizes of $25 each were offered 

by the New Business Department for 
the two best articles written by branch 
employees regarding these tours. 
Branch tellers were placed in one group 
and all other branch employees, ex- 
cepting managers and assistants, were 
placed in a second group. The articles 
were limited to two thousand words 


- and the members. of each group had 


thirty days from the date of their tour 
in which to prepare and forward them 
to the New Business Department. 

Questions asked by one of the tellers 
during one tour and his subsequent 
winning paper gave so clear a concep- 
tion of the scope of Cleveland Trust 
service that the winner was interviewed 
by Mr. Gleason, who is also in charge 
of the bank’s bond sales. As a result 
of that interview the prize winner was 
transferred to the bond sales staff and 
is making good. 

In this banking day and age when 
the importance of proper personnel co- 
ordination and customer-contact are 
being emphasized more and more as 
definite merchandising efforts, the zone 
system is looked upon by the Cleveland 
Trust Company as_a vital factor in its 
progress. 

Properly-informed, enthusiastic and 
loyal employees and well-served pa- 
trons enhance the value of a bank’s 
advertising and make it possible not 
only to get new business, but what is 
equally important, to get “repeat 
orders” from present customers. 

That is something the Cleveland 


Trust Company now believes it is doing 
successfully. 


A Safe-Keeping Expedient 


THE H. C. McLachlin & Company 
™ State Bank of Petersburg, Mich- 
igan, issues certificates of deposit for 
Liberty bonds, specifying the issue 
and denomination, but not the serial 
number. These totals are carried into 
the general books. The bank is thus 
able to keep the Liberty bonds in the 
safer vaults of its city correspondents. 

he city correspondent issues one 


receipt for the total and clips the 
coupons. 
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What One Collins Client 
Thinks of Collins Service 


The Collins Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that we 


think very highly of the character of service being 
rendered by your staff to client banks. 


Our opinion is based on relations extending over a 
period of something more than three years, during which 
our every call received prompt, expert and vigorous 
attention. Nor did we have to call on you in many cases 
because we received publicity suggestions from you of a 
very effective type. These helps were coming frequently 


as you studied our needs and directed our publicity 
efforts. 


We have always called on you freely whenever we 
have had some particular plan of publicity to be 
developed, and we have found your assistance very 
valuable. 


It is with pleasure that we commend your service 
to any bank needing the aid of experts in directing its 
advertising and publicity of other types. It is a pleasure 
to have such an organization as yours is to call on. 


With best wishes for your continued success, I am 
Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 


(a SERVICE appeals particu- 
larly to the busy banker who wants 
to place his business-development work 
in the hands of an organization that is 
a self-starter, that doesn’t need push- 
ing and prodding to make it function. 


Collins is the largest organization of its 
kind in the United States and its 
experience of many years with banks 
in every State in the Union makes its 
service of the greatest value to banks 
that wish to increase their profits. 


Write for the very interesting Portfolio 
“A Message from The Collins Service” 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


232 Columbia Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Service 


Made 
Better 


ACTUAL SIZE 


By being distributed through the best and most 


substantial all-metal non-breakable Vending 
Machine. 


Through the use of this “Bankers Dime Bank” 
and Distributing Machine, which is loaned 
free of charge 


“The Public Pays the Freight.” 


You secure new accounts at practically no cost. 


Every bank that wants to increase its Savings 
Depositors should be interested in a method 
of distribution with guaranteed returns. © 


WRITE FOR THE SAMPLE AND THE 
PLAN THAT 1S “Puttinc It 
OveR” FOR OTHER BANKS 


Bankers Thrift Corporation 


2240 No. Racine Avenue 
Chicago 


YOUR WiLL SE RETURNED 


WHER GRInG a THE 


CONTENTS FOR 


Und Moller 


DISTRIBUTING 
MACHINE 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY OPEN FOR A FeW LIVEWIRE SALESM-N 
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Sugar-Coated Advertising | gem 


(Continued from page 22) 


and daily in some of the larger 
cities. In my opinion “By the Way” 


is valunble as a newspaper advertising | B 


feature principally because it accom- 


plishes the most difficult task bank | Ws 


advertising has to accomplish, that of 
getting itself read. 


There follow typical paragraphs | 


taken from the column: 

“By the Way’ is going to appear in 
these columns twice a week. Just 
what this interesting feature is going to 
be we'll not say. We would like to 
have you read ‘By the Way’ regularly 
however, and be the judge.” 


“Charles M. Schwab, America’s 
great industrial leader, stepped off the 
Aquitania onto a New York dock a few 
days ago. He was returning from 


Europe. A group of newspaper report- | 


ers asked Schwab to say something 


for publication and he made this state- | 


ment: ‘I have never made money in 
the speculative business. I have 
always lost. I have only been able to 
make money by taking up a business 
and developing it. There is no money 
to be made in anything except a busi- 
ness you can develop and into which 
you can put your heart and soul.’ 
“Schwab evidently agrees with Mark 
Twain who said, ‘April is a bad month 
in which to speculate. Other months 
in which it is unwise to speculate are 
January, December, February, No- 
vember, March, October, May, Sep- 
tember, June, August and July.’ ” 


“We just read a report which stated 
that estimates of farmers’ 1924-1925 | AS 
cash income will permit farmers to | B& 


spend an extra million dollars each day 
this year. That’s a pretty difficult 
statement for some of our Wood 
County farmers to believe. Such a 
statement is made possible, however, 
by bumper wheat crops in Kansas and 
Nebraska and by much better condi- 
tions prevailing in the Dakotas and 
other western states. Wisconsin is 
probably the most uniformly pros- 
perous state in the union, thanks to 
our foster mother, the dairy cow.” 


“For the past four months men who 
ought to know have been assuring us 
that business is getting better. Proba- 
bly many retailers have been wonder- 
ing why, if business is getting better, 
the retailer isn’t seeing much of an in- 
crease in sales volume. The answer is 
this: It takes from three to six months 
for retail business to notice the effect of 
the general improvement in conditions. 
At this rate, retailers have from two to 
four months more before they can 
appreciate any change that may be 
occurring. After all, however, con- 
ditions: in general are secondary to 
local conditions in importance.” 


THE LIMA TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, LIMA. OH1LO 


E OFFER to bankers a unique archi- 

tectural service—reinforced by 32 
years experience-and backed by the knowl- 
edge and skill of men thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of modern banking methods. 
Each of our bank buildings is designed to fit 
the resources and needs of the client, and 
each operation invariably reflects in in- 
creased deposits and dividends the results 
of extensive research and well directed study. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, the “‘Work of 
Weary and Alford Company" 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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McBee Form for 


COLLATERAL REGISTER Name 


oats NAME OF SECURITY Vawus Dare WiTHORAWN RECEIVED COLLATERAL Opposite SionaTURE — 


| Name Acct. No. 
Address | 
In Account with | 
DATE OLD BALANCE WITHDRAWN DEPOSITS NEW BALANCE INTEREST 
NAME 
SIGNA 
ADDRESS 
WITHORAWALS DATE DEPOSITS BALANCE j 
| 
SIGNATURES FOR OENTIFICATION OF PERSONS HAVING MIGHT TO ACCESS TO SAFE NO 
. 
pare SIGNATURE OF PERSON HAVING ACCESS 


SAVINGS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
PRINCIPAL INTEREST 
OLD BALANCE WITHORAWALS DEPOSITS DATE | BALANCE PICK UP ON WITHDRAWALS] ON DEPOSITS vare | DUE AT CLOSE OF PERIOD 
Card No. 
Name 
Address 
OLO BALANCE OaATE CHECKS OATE GATE NEW BALANCE 


AMOUNT BROUGHT FORWARD 


IN ACCOUNT WITH. 


THE FOLLOWING COLLATERAL IS HELD AS SECURITY FOR 


DATE NO OF 
: NO. DESCRIPTION OF COLLATERAL DATE | RECEIVED SECURITY OPPOSITE SIGNATURE 
REC'D |SHARES MKT PAR 


McBee Binder 
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Go THE BANK using card records 


and card filing systems McBee can 
be of inestimable value. Not only 
do we supply all forms and files for 
such records, but we are prepared 
to co-operate with you in analyzing 
your needs in order to apply the 
system best adapted to your special 
requirements. 


You will note at the left and below 
a few sample forms for bank use. 
These forms are printed on the 
weight, texture and color of paper 
best adapted to the functions to 
be performed in accordance with 
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Every Card Record 


standards established through years 
of practical experience with filing 
systems. 


Ruling, printing, alignment, cutting 
and paper stock are of the highest 
quality and workmanship. 


In addition to card files and filing 
systems McBee will supply you with 
loose-leaf forms, systems, steel filing 
cabinets of all types, safes, desks 
and shelving. Check the subject you 
are interested in on the list below 
and mail to us, that we may serve 
you in the best manner possible. 


THE McCBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


CHECK THE SUBJECTS THAT INTEREST YOU AND MAIL THE LIST 


TO THE O00 SAYINGS LEDGER CARDS (1) LEDGER TRAYS 
[) DEPOSITOR’S LEDGER CARDS (J STEEL FILING CABINETS 
MCBEE BINDER [ DEPOSITOR’S STATEMENTS [] STEEL DESKS 
COMP ANY (1 BOND REGISTER () CHECK FILES 
[] LIABILITY LEDGER () NOTE CASE 
ATHENS, O. () SIGNATURE CARDS [] LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS 
Name Address 
is here: - either of the signatures beluw in the payment of funds or the 
_ AUTHORIZED SIGNATURES OF Jess. Either one or both orthe survivor to sign checks. The 
for withdrawal of all, or any part of the funds standing 
Attorney 
Sign here wa To the 
ess 
Business Address 
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Rope Has Strength 


Only long fibres of hemp are used 
for making the best grade and the 
strongest ropes. 


Hemp rope is used exclusively in 
the manufacture of Bushnell’s 


“Paperoid.” Many other papers | 


are referred to as “Rope”’ papers, 
but are made of jute fibres or the 
cheapest and least-wearing wood 


fibres. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are made of “Paperoid” — Long 
Hemp Rope Fibres. They will 
outwear many of the ordinary flat 
folders. They not only wear well, 
but are also a big improvement 
in filing and handling papers. 
“Vertex” Pockets expand as the 
papers increase. Index tabs are 
always in full view. Filing and 
finding made easy and accurate. 
Prove this in your own files. 
Use the coupon below for a trial 


sample Vertex Pocket. No charge 
or obligation on your part. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in July CLEARING House. 


Address 


Name of l’erson Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If_ special size is required sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and tothe ors of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


N THE old days, men of iron ruled 
the world. Now it’s iron men. 


I know a stenog who says her boss 


| thinks a permanent wave is a sign of 


water on the brain. 


Yes, I’m still thinking in terms of 


| new business. 


I state it as a matter of pride that 


| there is not a single bank that has put 


into practice all of the business-getting 
suggestions which I have revealed in 
this column, that has not found them 
successful. 

Now here is an idea for merchandis- 
ing safe deposit boxes, and all it will 
cost will be the expense of a two- 
column, four-inch ad in the daily 
paper, plus the setback of one quart 
of genuine old Scotch. 

Set aside a block of one hundred un- 
rented safe deposit boxes. Secrete the 
quart within one of them —nobody 
knows which one. 

Then publish that fact in your news- 
paper ad — 

Gentlemen, the line will form on the 
right. I guarantee it. 


All some men learn from an Ex- 
tension Course is how to stretch their 
credit. 


Youthful bankers — attention! 

Do you want to make a success in 
the world? 

Here is a bomb-proof, guaranteed-or- 
your-money-back formula. 

I know it’s good, because all suc- 
cessful American business men used it 
in their youth. 

This is IT: 

Land somewhere with 
cents in your pocket. 

It doesn’t make any difference where 
—just most anywhere. San Francisco 
or Mexico or Hoboken or the freight 
yards. The place is immaterial. But 
you mustn’t have over five cents. And 
if you want to be sure the formula will 
work, you must spend that five cents 
at once for a bun or smoking tobacco 
or two papers and a stick of gum. 

If you don’t believe what I’m telling 
you, read the magazines. I challenge 
you to find a history of any successful 
man as published in any modern 
magazine, in which it is not somewhere 
related that at some place and time 
in the youth of the hero, he landed 
with only five cents in his pocket. 

That’s the trouble with most of us — 
we can’t get down to that last five 
cents. We will go around with thirty- 
seven cents or a dollar and a half or 
some equally outrageous sum, thereby 


only five 
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cutting off forever our chances for 
fame and success. 


Customer —I’d like to see the cus- 
todian, please. 

Guard — Yes, Madam. 
partment, third floor. 


Trust De- 


Excited suburbanite, at the tail-end 
of a crap game—“‘T’ll shoot you my 
equity in my washing machine against 
your equity in your radio!” 


President to Cashier—Did you get 
the window box on the front of the 
building fixed up all right? 

Cashier — Yes —eventually. I got the 
geranium for the north end of the box 
from Smith Brothers, the geranium for 
the south end from Grime’s Flower 
Shoppe, and I let Harper put in the 
petunia plant in the middle. Now 
everybody’s happy. 


As the man said about his home 
brew, after the “gang’”’ had been out 
to the house, “It isn’t what you make, 
it’s what you save, that counts.” 


First bookkeepress— What makes 
your sweetie look so sad, Mabel? 

Second bookkeepress—I promised 
him a kiss a day, and he’s overdrawn. 


It is true that bears do sometimes 
run to cover, but according to winter 
securities charts the general investing 
public apparently believes they ac- 
tually do hibernate. 


Our idea of a Wise Young Banker is 
the lad who thought they cut the stubs 
off the monthly statements because 
otherwise they would be too big to go 
into the envelopes. 


If you want to make good golf 
scores, don’t take up any of these 
memory courses. 


In the last issue of this column we 
said “A certain midwestern bank ad- 
vertises what is called its $1,000 Club, 
whereby the customer buys $1,000 for 
$925.45 by paying in $4.45 per week for 
forty-eight weeks.” 

Yes, I went and got things wrong. 

It wasn’t $925.45 —it was $925.60! 

For 15 cents should we make a cor- 
rection? No! 

But it was worse than that. It 
wasn’t forty-eight weeks —it was forty- 
eight months! 

All my mistake, too. Of course the 
bank didn’t advertise it that way- 
I misquoted it. 

For which I beg everybody’s pardon. 
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Of course anybody with any intelli- 
gence wouldn’t have made a mistake 
like that. 

Intelligent people know that $4.45 
multiplied by 48 wouldn’t come out at 
$1,000, even plus interest. 

I envy intelligent people. I don’t 
know what authors would do without 
intelligent people to check up on them. 
There is indeed a rare acuteness of in- 
tellect in that type of mind which notes 
that on page 3 of a certain story the 
author says the violets are blooming, 
whereas on page 7 he speaks of the 
autumn frost on the ground. There is, 
too, that man who in the art museum 
notes that in the famous painting the 
sun is rising in the south. And here, 
likewise, I bow, I humble myself, I lie 
prostrate before those champions of 
fact, those banner-bearers of things as 
they really are, who so courteously 
have informed me that I have made a 
misquotation of a sort which should 
have been perfectly obvious to me when 
I made it. 

Guilty. I am awfully sorry. 


New Canadian slogan —‘’ale, ‘ale, 
the gang’s all ’ere.” 


Farewell, 

Little Nickel! 

I slip you 

Breathlessly 

Into the fateful orifice 

Of this mystic mechanism of thrift. 

Work for me, slave for me, oh Nickel! 

Thou five times forceful multiple of the 
integral cent, 

Double thyself 

In sixteen years and no matter how 
many months! 

Grow! Multiply! Bring forth thyself 

A thousand, nay, a million times! 

Farewell, little Nickel — 

You were battered and nicked and 
counterfeit, 

The street car conductor wouldn’t 
take you — 

Maybe the bank teller 

Won’t notice you. 


Every once in a while we run across 
the sort of reformer who wants to keep 
fresh cut flowers in all the sponge cups. 


Monkey Business 


‘THE following letter was received 
recently by one of the State Street 
banks: 
Will you please not cash a check 
which I made out to a local pet store (I 
lorget the name). It is to pay for a 


monkey. I have got it home and dis-. 


like it horribly. I must get them to 
take it back, and think it will be easier 
if they cannot get the money. I would 
appreciate it very much if you will do 
me this favor, as I simply cannot en- 
dure the little beast. ‘ 

— Old Colony News-Letter. 


Thirty-nine 


Like the Magic Curpet. 
A-B-A (American BANK- 
ERS Association) Travel- 
ers’ Cheques take you 
wherever you want to go. 


650,000 Travelers 
Last Year Carried 
$136,500,000 In 


Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


making them the most widely used 
travelers’ cheques. 


The growing preference among travelers for 
A:B-A (American BANKERS Association) 
Travelers’ Cheques is a fact which should 
more and more react to the benefit of every 
banking institution selling them. 


They have never been successfully counter- 
feited. Well made,—crisp, clean and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. Good for U. S. 
-customs. Self-identifying. Accepted every- 
where at home and abroad. Provided in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques 


of the American Bankers Association. 


Write us for literature 
and further information. 


The Agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association 
: Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Use these 
tested plans 


to increase your 
bank’s deposits 


EADING banks have found cer- 
tain highly successful plans for 
increasing business. Recently these 
tested plans have been gathered to- 
gether and are now available to your 
bank without one penny’s cost. 


gs we — over one-third of 
the banks in Amer- 

ica, we have come GUPER'SAFET, 
to act as a clearing 

house for new ways 

of increasing de- 

posits. Today we BANK cHEec’ 
are making it an - 

important part of our service. 


It was to help build business that 
we first offered banks the plan of pro- 
viding their customers with checks 

rotected against fraud—Super-Safety 
Bank Checks. 


Now to bring banks new business, 
a nation-wide program reaching 20,- 
000,000 people is appearing in leading 
national magazines. It is showing in 
a powerful way how banks help men 
and women become independent. How 
a checking account makes money go 
farther. Why a service charge is jus- 
tified. How one’s bank is his strongest 
business connection. 


Then, so that you may take full 
advantage of this national campaign 
in your own community, advertise- 
ments have been prepared for you to 
use in your local newspapers. This 
advertising is the work of one of the 
largest advertising organizations in 
America, whose services would not 
be available to you in any other way. 


These local advertisements have 
already been tested and ‘proved suc- 
cessful. Now you may use them with- 
out charge to increase your business. 
With them will come tested business 
building plans which you can also 
adapt to your own locality. 


Can you afford not to investigate a 
free cooperative service so remark- 
able? Write now for detailed infor- 
mation. 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors 
against check fraud. They are made of the 
safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5948 So. State Street, Chicago 
Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 


NEW YORK DENVER 
ROCHESTER CHICAGO DALLAS 


THE BuRROUGHS 


Keep the ‘‘Heat’’ Going for the Yegg 


(Continued from page 13) 


the police departments take pains to 
let it be known among the bandit 
brotherhood that known crooks will be 
tolerated only so long as they do not 
operate. This is a new and quite 
popular phase of modern police control 
of crime. 

Following the clean-ups in the north- 
western states there was a noticeable 
increase in bank attacks in some ad- 
joining states, but it is highly probable 
that if these states had adopted 
measures similar to those used in the 
northern tier the increase would not 
have occurred. There is no copyright 
on the militant system tried with such 
great success in the Northwest; any 
bank or group of banks is at liberty to 
copy the plan. 

It would not be wise to detail the 
plan, but this much can be said: the 
work of investigation was placed in the 
hands of a trained crew of investigators 
headed by a chief who was the clearing 
house for all yegg information; police 
officials were not invited, but advised 
to co-operate; lists of all known yeggs 
in the territory under investigation, 
and their photographs and criminal 
histories, were collected and placed in 
the hands of the authorities. 

The clearing house idea produced 
splendid results. It was easy to 
“make” the known criminals —to bor- 
row an expression of the “‘yegg’”’ world. 
When a criminal is identified he is said 
to be ‘“‘made”’ and this is an important 
preliminary in an undertaking of this 
kind. It is surprising how important 
the language of the underworld, unfor- 
tunately too little known in banking and 

police circles, is to 
an investigation. 
B./ The bank investiga- 
tor, police official or 


country constable who has not ag 
smattering of the jargon of the yegg 
is seriously handicapped in dealing 
with him and not at all prepared to 
combat the fake alibis and lies which 
the yegg perpetrates when he knows he 
is dealing with an inexperienced police 
official. Yegg language is the one tie 
that binds the underworld into gq 
fraternity and singles them out among 
honest citizens. A yegg expression 
dropped here and there by a crook, un- 
consciously, is often the index to his 
real identity when he is posing as some- 
thing he isnot. A yegg may change his 
clothes, dye his hair, grow a beard and 
resort to every device to hide his real 
identity and occupation, but he habitu- 
ally drops into yegg slang and it gives 
him away. 


A POSTMASTER in a small town was 
asked by a well-dressed stranger for 
directions to the “‘stir.”” ““What do you 
mean —stir?”’ inquired the postmaster. 
“Jail” explained the stranger. Acci- 
dentally the postmaster repeated the 
incident to a postoffice inspector who 
knew yegg terms —with the result that 
the stranger was watched and when his 
lodgings were searched, a complete 
burglary outfit was found and a plan to 
rob the local bank and posto‘fice frus- 
trated. Hundreds of other incidents like 
this have occurred. A note couched in 
yegg terms was picked up in the 
rendezvous of crooks and its translation 
by a detective who knew the language 
resulted in uncovering a cache of stolen 
bonds and jewelry valued at $80,000. 
There is a banker in a mid-western 
city who has a penchant for yegg slang 
and has built up quite an extensive 
vocabulary which has been of material 
assistance to him and to the local 
authorities in “making” 
the floating yeggs that 
= drop off at his town on 
a their way to and 
from the coasts. 
This banker is 4 
crack at singling 
out the undesir- 
ables. Hecan 
pick out a 
yegg in two 
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CLEAXING HOUSE 


minutes of conversation. He knows 
hundreds of them and they have 
qa decide:} respect for his community. 
Strangely, yegg vernacular was in- 
vented «s a shield for the criminal; 
as a mutter of fact it most often 
leads to his undoing. It marks him for 
what he really is. Obviously it is a 
handicap in banking not to know 
banking terms: you are similarly handi- 
capped in dealing with the yegg if you 
do not know the meaning of his idiom. 

Quite as important as anything else 
in dealing with the organized yegg is 
knowledge of the reason why he has 
picked out your bank and your com- 
munity for attack. The yegg has his 
ear close to the ground. He knows the 
fertile places where his craft will flourish 
as well as the farmer knows where the 
best crops will grow. He knows also 
when it is best to strike and he knows 
when to move. If your community is 
poorly policed, your banking practice 
careless, your prosecuting attorney lax 
or ignorant, you can expect attacks 
from the organized crook. 


THE yegg knows too when the laws 
are being changed either in favor or 
against him. Hundreds of crooked 
lawyers, who, unfortunately, have a 
hidden but nevertheless commanding 
voice in drafting laws aimed at the 
yegg, are always busy in their clients’ 
interests. This type of lawyer is, as a 
rule, a political power. His reason for 
being for or against this or that law 
may be obscure to the legislator but 
well known to the crook. Since his 
practice is mainly from professional 
yeggs and his reward large, he might be 
considered on a yearly retainer to serve 
their interests. Too many of them are 
doing so. The yegg calls his lawyer a 
“mouthpiece.” It is appropriate. 

Statistics on the trend of crime show 
that yeggs operate most often in states 
where there is no capital punishment. 
Their business often ends in murder. 
Many of them, knowing that the 
worst they can get is life imprisonment, 
often wantonly kill, knowing that in 
doing so they have a better chance to 
get away and leave fewer witnesses to 
face in court. 

I know a notorious bank stick-up 
man who escaped from a Canadian 
prison and was captured in the United 
States, in a state without capital pun- 
ishment. He was caught unawares. 
He knew that if he were returned 
to Canada he would be flogged. He 
fought hard against extradition, and 
when he lost out, made this startling 
statement to the authorities: 

“It’s a good thing you fellows caught 
me off my guard. I had planned to kill 
anybody that tried to take me, know- 
ing that the worst I could getin this state 
Would be life and life is much better 
than a flogging, for thirty lashes make 
4man useless in my game.’ 


You may think all 
write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and. any ~. 
other pencil. You'll get the difference, 
‘stantly, 
SEMI- HEX i is 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil® _ 
that’s comfortable to use—and the is: 
only a at stationer’s-: 


GENERAL PENCIL ¢ COMPANY 
Jersey New Jersey 


O INSTITUTION relies more 

on the use of signs in serving 

its clients than the bank. There- 

fore, we have given special attention 

to making Clark Changeable Signs 

meet every requirement of the 

modern bank. They are well-made 

and attractive and can be changed 
quickly with ease. 


Write for Catalog on 
Bank Signs 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BuRROUGHS 


The Branch’s Private Newspaper 


The Bank and the Neighborhood Weekly Work Together on a 
Private Publication to Announce the New Outlying Branch 


ARIOUS methods have been used 

to announce to the residents of a 

given community that a new 
branch of an old, estab- 
lished downtown bank 
would soon be opened in 
the vicinity. These 
methods have included ad- 
vertising in the metropol- 
itan dailies, advertising in 
the small, neighborhood 
newspaper of the com- 
munity (if one existed), 


direct-mail campaigns and ‘ 
tions of folders, booklets GROWTH, 


or circulars spreading the 
news and interesting fea- 
tures of the about-to-be- 
opened branch bank. 

In Toledo, where branch 
banks are becoming quite 
as numerous, in proportion 
to the city’s population, 
as in Detroit, Cleveland 
and other cities, all of the 
usual methods have been 
used —and with consider- 
able success by those banks 
that put intelligent and 
co-ordinated effort into the 
plan of action. 

As our bank recently 
decided to establish a new 
branch on the South Side, 
at a location which has no 
banking facilities within a 
radius of a mile or so in 
any direction, the usual 
publicity problem pre- 
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By GEORGE M. ELLIS 
Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
Toledo, Ohio 
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countered with the remark: “Why 
not publish our own little paper and 
say what we please at any length we 
please? Would you work 
with me in getting out 
such a special edition of 
your paper, and if so, what 
would the cost be?” 

At this, his eyes fairly 
snapped. Like all small 
publishers, he runs a job 
printing shop, and faces a 
real problem in keeping it 
busy between weekly 
editions of his paper. “‘I’ll 
quote you a price so low,” 
he said, “that you'll 
wonder what you’ve been 
getting for your money 
on the fancy direct-mail 
printing jobs you’ve been 
accustomed to get from 
the big printing firms of 
the city.” 

Further discussion 
worked out a concrete plan 
of procedure. Subject to 
reasonable price, we agreed 
to work together in pre- 
paring a little tabloid 
edition of his own paper, to 
be called, ‘“South-Spencer 
Office Edition, The South 
News” —the latter 
name being the title of 


store 


his own paper, established 


fifteen years ago and pub- 


| lished regularly ever since. 
ee The line, “‘Published for 


sented itself —and, but for 
an uninvited call from a neighborhood 
newspaper publisher, might have been 
handled in the usual manner. 

Having heard of our proposed new 
branch in the section of the city 
covered by his little weekly newspaper, 
this young man, of course, lost no time 
in scurrying in to see us with a request 
for an advertising contract with his 
sheet —citing the regulation arguments 
of “reader interest,’’ “complete cover- 
age,” “indorsed by the business men 
of the community,” etc.,—the usual 
solicitation by the representative of a 
weekly, neighborhood newspaper. And 
the usual, equally cut-and-dried, re- 
sponse was forthcoming —including a 
promise to bear his paper in mind when 
planning the announcement publicity, 
and the possible use of his medium for 
one or two localized display advertise- 
ments to his readers just before the 
actual opening of the new branch. 


But this particular young editor was 
not the easy-going kind quite common 
in the ranks of small newspaper pub- 
lishers. He didn’t give up as quickly. 
He had a service to sell as well as mere 
white space at so much per inch on 
contract. 


WITHOUT making a move toward 
leaving, he sat silently fora minute, 
then said: “Why not use the news 
columns of my paper between now and 
the date of your opening, July 1, as a 
means of keeping South Side people 
informed about your bank in general 
and the new branch in particular? Ill 
be glad to use a column story or so each 
week, if you'll write it up conserva- 
tively, subject to my revisions.” 

At this suggestion, which I knew 
from experience would obligate us 
eventually for a considerable amount of 
unwanted display advertising space, I 


the Commerce Guardian 

Trust & Savings Bank” 
was to appear directly below the title 
line. Four thousand copies, we decided, 
would be sufficient to cover the entire 
community to be served by the new 
branch. I agreed to supply the feature 
articles on the bank, while he agreed to 
write up the “locals” and “business 
briefs” which would make the little 
paper “‘listen” like a real newspaper 
and not a dyed-in-the-wool advertise- 
ment for the bank. 

Within a day or two he returned 
with an estimate (which was promptly 
accepted because of its reasonableness), 
and also a working “dummy” of the 
little four-page paper, 11/’x15”’ in size, 
with four standard-width newspaper 
columns, set off by column guide lines. 

With but slight effort on my part, 
and even less on his, we soon had copy 
written and set on a very “live, 
newsy and attractive little sheet, I- 
deed. A cut of the new branch 
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House 


CLEARING 


enlivened the front page and its feature | 
story, while service cuts and a discreet 
use of bank display ads touching on 
our various services, broke the monot- 
ony of the inside pages. The back 
page contained a unique feature quite 
subtle in its hoped-for effect: a 
“Business Guide,” alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of the leading merchants and 
small business firms of the com- 
munity. 


HE 4,000 newspapers were dis- 

tributed by a crew of professional 
house-to-house distributors, all women, 
and marked copies were mailed with a 
brief, friendly. letter to all stores, 
merchants or individuals whose names 
appeared in type therein. Although 
this edition is only the first of several 
issues which we expect to prepare and 
release between now and the branch’s 
opening, we have already had sufficient 
comment and written response to lead 
us to believe that South Side people 
now know more about our bank than 
ever before —and have a warm, friendly 
interest in the new, gray-stone branch 
which is now being completed in the 
heart of their own little neighborhood 
business district. 

At any rate, there will be no tire- 
some, expensive—and _ inaccurate — 
mailing lists prepared for a direct-mail 
campaign of “‘pretty folders” on this 
particular new branch. Neither will 
there be any expensive daily newspaper 
advertising run, telling 300,000 people 
about something that only 15,000 or 
20,000 folks are interested in. The 
little tabloid newspaper can, and will, 
carry the whole publicity load and, I 
believe, do it more effectively and less 
expensively than any method ever used 
by any other bank in Toledo on a 
branch bank campaign. 


Kansas City Ready for the 
A. I. B. 


(Continued from page 9) 


will be followed by a gathering at 
Fairyland Park. Dinner will be served 
and there will be an entertainment pro- 
gram afterwards. 

Thursday morning will be given over 
to various conferences including Chap- 
ter Presidents’ Conference, Chapter 
Publicity Conference, Public Educa- 
tion Conference, Public Speaking and 
Debate Conference, Women’s Confer- 
enee. On Thursday evening the chap- 
ter caucuses will occupy the attention 
of the delegates and the various candi- 
dates for office will appear before the 
different chapter organizations. Friday 
afternoon the closing convention ses- 
Sion and election of officers will be 
held. 

The farewell ball at the Hotel Mueh- 
lebach on Friday evening will close the 
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Compels 
Favorable Attention 
Both Day and Night 


Your most effective and economical advertising 
is that which is a part of your own building. But 
it must reflect dignity, integrity and strength to 
truly represent the character of your institution. 

The Flexlume Electric Sign does that because it is an 


artistic creation conforming both with the spirit of your in- 
stitution and the architectural arrangement of your building. 


Flexlume compels favorable attention both day and night. 
And it has been adopted by hundreds of banks because of 
its distinction and attention power. 


Write for photoprints of Flexlume bank installations and 
information about our free sketch service. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1050 Military Road 


FLE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Factories also at 
Detroit, Los 
Canada 


oronto, 
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oa Illustrating Cut Head (2) used in all American Beauty Pass Books. 


Style 900 Series 


Six 


Ositor’s name (1) always visible regardless of 
where book is opened. Books so cut are not 
weakened but remain as strongly bound as regular 
books. An exclusive feature in the American Beauty 
Line and protected by patents. 


PASS BOOKS 


For Every Purpose 


Commercial, 


Savings, 
Building and Loan. 


sizes; seven styles of binding; including 


Genuine Leather. 


Sold thru dealers—if your stationer 
does not handle write us for sample 
and names of stationers who do. 


The American Beauty Line 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Forty-four 
A Banker, Bond and Man 


(Continued from page 20) 


impetus to strive. Few are born 
running. As for the Meads, it is hard 
to say, but by heights of toil and sacri- 
fice that at times appalled them, they 
met ten of the monthly payments on 
time, and in the same period paid for 
the bond lacking fifty dollars. Herb 
discharged the delivery boy and while 
making his own deliveries, solicited 
trade; at night, he toiled over a set 
of books for Roger Quinn, keeping the 
accounts of a large farm. Long before 
day they were at their tasks; long after 
nightfall, they were busy. 
One day, Evans, one-time salesman 
for the jobbing house, breezed in. 
“Why, Herb, is that you?” he ex- 
claimed. “You don’t look like the 
same fellow. Some thinner—but all 
dolled up. You look slick, Herb!” 
“Found it pays to keep spruced up.” 
“Looks like it, the way this store 
shines,” said Evans. “You seem to 
like it, too, Herb —wonder if you like 
it as well as you do tobacco!” 
and the salesman laughed, 


loudly. 
“Better,” andthe merchant 
grinned. “Fact is, Evans, 


I’ve quit tobacco ~some job, 
too, after the way I used it! 
Come on, now, let’s get busy 
on that order, I’ve got to get 
over to the bank on some 
business.” 

When Evans left he carried 
a neat order and a whirling 
brain, pausing on the sidewalk 
to watch the grocer and his 
wife cross the street and enter 


the bank, where we will follow them. 

“‘Here’s the last fifty dollars on 
that bond, Mr. Quinn,” said Herb, 
pushing the money across to the banker. 
Mr. Quinn arose, took the money and 
went out to the banking room. It 
seemed to his visitors that he was 
gone a long time. When he returned, 
he carried a slip of paper which he 
handed to Mead. Herb, assuming it 
to be a receipt, started to slip it 
into his pocket. “Just read that, 
Herb,” requested Mr. Quinn, quietly. 


She made a swift motion at the damper, but the bond was sucked 
out of sight up the roaring furnace of the chimney 


= 
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“Why, this seems to be a deposit 
slip, Mr. Quinn. Five hundred and 
six dollars and six cents. I haven't 
made any such deposit.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” replied the 
banker, smiling in delight at the mysti- 
fied look on the faces of his visitors, 
“You made it a little at a time. | 
played a low-down trick on you, Mrs, 
Mead, and you, too, Herb. Hope you 
won’t be mad at me. Now you’ve been 
paying me for a five hundred dollar 
bond that I loaned to Mrs. Mead and 
which you said you’d decided to pay 
for, and I’ve kept careful track of all 
your payments. You know of our 

little deceit, Herb, for Mrs. Mead said 

she told you, but I deceived her, too, 

Herb! That bond wasn’t worth 

a dime! It is an old issue, long 

since retired, worthless then and 
worthless now, but you see, I 
wanted to help you out and had 
no other way of doing it. And it 
worked, by gum, it worked, 
didn’t it, Mrs. Mead? Now 
this makes us all square; you’ve 
paid in five hundred dollars 
and now have that much 
and the interest to your credit 
in a special account. By the 
way, you needn’t bother to 
hand back the bond —just 
throw it in the kitchen stove!” 

It was Roger Quinn’s time 
to be mystified then, as his 
guests laughed until the tears 
ran down their faces at his 
sally about throwing the bond 
in the kitchen stove —until 
they told him what had really 
happened to that - one-time 
precious document. 


The Mechanical Collection of Savings 


INSTEIN said it. Whether a 
thing is coming or going de- 
pends upon the position of the 

observer. The writer must admit that 
from his point of view mechanical 
banking, facilitating the collection of 
savings, seems to be coming, and com- 
ing strong. But Einstein proved the 
danger of believing our eyes when he 
showed how it was possible for two 
people to look at the same thing and 
each see something different. 

According to Einstein, the best way 
to overcome the limitations of one’s 
position is to measure the speed and 
position of a moving object, not with 
reference to its changing appearance to 
one’s self, but rather to some (relative- 
ly!) fixed object a considerable distance 
away. 

Taking the historical perspective 


then, in order to help overcome our . 


limitations as contemporary observers, 
the use of mechanical devices is seen 
simply ‘as a logical development of 


By O. R. JOHNSON 


banking practice, revolutionary in the 
startling sense only to those whose eyes 
have been so fixed upon the day and its 
duties as to miss entirely the signifi- 
cance of historical lines of banking de- 
velopment and growth. Historically, 
it is clearly just another step in the 
evolution of banking from a service for 
which the customer paid to one in 
which keen competition now exists for 
new ways in which to render service to 
the customer. 

For that is exactly what the evolu- 
tion of banking shows. Back in the 
dark days when men were bold and bad 
as bob-haired bandits, it was the canny 
habit of plutocrats to leave in some 
strongbox the gold wristlets and jewels 
they had acquired in the pursuit of 
their business—or their victims. For 
this service there was a charge. But 


later practice shows the development 
of something less like a safe deposit 


business and more like a bank. The 
depositor received a receipt, or a bank 
note, from the guardian of the strong- 
box, which note was negotiable and 
subject to a discount for the deposit 
service rendered when presented at the 
“bank.” 


Gradually there developed the mod- | 


ern conception of a bank whose chief 
functions are to provide a safe and con- 


venient depository, and a centraliza- — 


tion and concentration of credits. As 
this latter function became more im- 
portant it became profitable, so that 
banks quickly came into the practice of 
paying for the use of money, completely 
reversing their earlier position. 

In their role as depositories for 
money, banks have found that their 
business was naturally limited to that 
territory where they had representa 
tion. That is, people ordinarily have 
to bank in a neighborhood bank, and, 
everything else being equal, they 
select that bank, or that office, most 
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convenient for them. Aggressive banks 
with 2 urge to growth, having de- 
veloped their original territory, have 
yearned to cultivate neglected oppor- 
tunities in their brother’s vineyard. 
Or the cultivation of their own territory 
has created contacts elsewhere which 
they wish to develop. And one of the 
directions the new competitive move- 
ment has taken, therefore, has been the 
establishing of branch offices, each one 
enlarging by just so much the original 
territory of the bank. The movement, 
at first confined to commercial banks, 
is clearly in evidence today among 
savings banks as well, and is an entirely 
logical step in their growth. 

Accompanying this change, another 
is also apparent. Instead of being 
mere depositories for money, and all 
that this implies in the way of passivity, 
many banks are today assuming an 
active role as collectors of money. 

The importance of this change must 
not be underestimated. From a busi- 
ness and sales point of view it makes all 
the difference between a dusty corner 
grocery, slowly attending to such cus- 
tomers as drop in, and the National 
Biscuit Company, with its thousands 
of active agents and representatives 
forever seeking new sales worlds to 
conquer. It means all the difference 
between taking what comes to you, and 
going out and getting what you want. 

In the business of savings banking, 
it means the cashing in of a tremendous 
good will that has long been neglected, 
for practically everyone is “sold” on 
the value of saving, and all that has 


been needed to consummate sales has 


been genuine sales effort. 


THis sales effort has been very evi- 

dent in the two fields of industrial 
and school savings, and, comparatively 
recently, attempts have also been made 
to sell savings to individuals through 
the use of salesmen, or solicitors, who 
make house-to-house calls, and canvass 
employees in industrial establishments. 
All of these efforts are clearly attempts 
to sell savings accounts in concrete 
form as opposed to the older method of 
selling merely the idea of thrift. 

Because of the advantages of group 
selling, the most persistent efforts have 
been made to solve entirely satisfac- 
torily the problem of industrial and 
school saving, and it is in these two 
directions principally that banks are 
exerting themselves in their efforts to 
get new savings business. Both em- 
ployers and school authorities are will- 
ing to co-operate, but as yet have not 
been in entire agreement with the bank 
as to the methods to be used. Additional 
Complications are also introduced by 
the school child and the employee, 
Whose indorsement and co-operation 
are essential to the successful operation 
of any plan. 

What is needed is very easily stated, 


but not so easily obtained — practicable 
plans, acceptable to employers, school 
authorities and banks, which will 
secure and retain the savings accounts 
of a large majority of wage earners 
and of school children. 

The most difficult part of this task 
has been the designing of a plan that 
will really elicit the support of the 
wage earners. Both the employer and 
the banker would go a long way to put 
into operation any plan that would 
receive the unanimous support of the 
people served. But experience has 
shown that only a minority of employees 
have supported any savings plan, and 
the banker and the employer, therefore, 
have not been so keen about going to 
great trouble and expense to install a 
plan which only relatively few em- 
ployees will use. 


EXPERIENCE with industrial work- 

ers shows that they warmly resent 
any coddling or interference by their 
employer, or, for that matter, by any- 
one else. Experience shows further 
that they are skeptical as to the mo- 


tives of those trying to “improve” | 


them. Finally, their most deeply in- 
grained attitude seems to be one of 
almost complete indifference to per- 
sonal thrift. 

While the larger corporations are 
notable exceptions, it cannot be said 
truly that the average employer will 
make any great effort to promote thrift 
among his employees. Therefore, when 
he has been approached by his bank 
with the ordinary industrial savings 
plan, he very often refuses. The 
grounds for his refusal have been under- 
standable, since the bank has naturally 
proposed a plan in which its own prob- 
lems have been solved, and which 
required the employer to collect and 
account for the deposits made. 

While these experiments were being 
made in industry, a somewhat parallel 
development was taking place in the 
schools. Here, straight manual systems 
were first used, systems in which either 
the teacher or the older pupils, or both, 
collected and recorded the deposits 
from the children. 

Today this system, while still widely 
in use, is becoming more and more im- 
practicable. So little time is permitted 
for school banking that only a small 
proportion of the children have an 
opportunity to deposit. In addition, 
school authorities sometimes object to 
the work and responsibility they must 
assume to conduct this type of plan. 
This ‘is particularly true in the larger 
cities, where schools are invariably 
crowded, and where curriculum time is 
at a premium. Today the chief re- 
quirements of any successful school 
banking plan is speed. 

While the special problems of the 
banker, the employer, and the school 

(Continued on page 48) 


| strong, fire-resistant 
—dquickly erected or re- 
ercoted without special tools— 
and giving 10 to 30% greater 
storage space. 

To fit growing needs, addition- 
alunits may be added later—or 
the entire installation moved 
and re-erected elsewhere. 


Allsteel Shelving has innumer- 
able uses in office, store and 
factory, with low initial ex- 
pense and no upkeep. The Allstcel 
mark on shelving is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 
Write for a copy o 
“Saving with Shelving” 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


---- Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead ---- 


Frrer Co., Young Oo. 
Please send without obligation, a copy of your book, 
Shelving.”* BCH 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Burroughs Duplex Transit Machine 


Because this machine is equipped with two 
sets of adding dials, it also saves extra runs 
in the teller’s cage, in the mailing, proof and 
collection departments, or on any work that 
requires cumulative totals. B 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers p'ease mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Saves Time Transit Work 


for Bank Italy 


‘ 


R. B. Burmister, 
Vice-president, says: 


‘“‘We have been using Burroughs 
Transit Machines and our numerical 
code system since 1911, with a sub- 
stantial saving in time. Each check 
is positively identified, both as to 
endorsement and as to bank on which 
drawn. We have always been able 
to locate any item. Results have 
been uniformly satisfactory.” 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6266 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


‘Please send me information about the Burroughs 
| Transit Machine. 


For free demonstration on your | 
own work, phone our local office. | Nome. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING: CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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POST YOUR 
ACCOUNTS 


WITH 


‘Security 


The Barnard ‘“‘Security’’ 
Combination consisting 
of the following units: 


| “Security” Cabinet 
| Transfer Case 
1 Combination Stand 


The Cabinet and Transfer 
Case each have a capacity 
of 1,500 accounts. 


Cabinet locks automati- 
cally when bookkeeper is 
not at work on accounts. 


Let us tell you the 
story of “Security”’ 


GEO. D. BARNARD 
STATIONERY CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


(Continued from page 45) 


principal complicate the question some- 
what, the fundamental and guiding 
principle in all of these attempts has 
been a desire to make saving easy by 
reheving the depositor of the burden of 
effort and initiative. This necessarily 
means collecting the deposits from the 
depositor at his convenience. 

Now, since the main obstacles to 
bringing this about have been the work 
of receiving and accounting for the de- 
posits, the responsibility for their 
safety until deposited at the bank, and 
finally, the expense of doing all this 
personally, or by hand, the pioneers in 
this work turned their attention to 
mechanical means of solution. 

The first idea developed was that of a 
machine for vending the stamps or 
coupons that had already been intro- 
duced as labor-saving devices—an 
entirely natural development in bank- 
ing practice, resulting from the efforts 
of banks to escape from the limitations 
of a banking building, and to collect 
economically deposits from groups of 
wage earners and of school children. 


"THE first stamp vending machines 

were a step in the right direction, but 
they failed to meet the demands of the 
situation in all respects because of their 
lack of flexibility, and because they 
did not identify the deposits or the de- 
positor, with the result that loss of 
stamps was equivalent to loss of money. 
This particular difficulty was overcome 
later by the use of duplicate stamps, 
one of which the bank received, and 
which, therefore, served to identify the 
deposit and the depositor. Other types 
of machines vend nothing at all, 
but simply print automatically in a 
passbook a receipt for the money 
deposited. 

This extension of banking makes 
possible the enlargement of every 
bank’s territory together with its in- 
tensive cultivation with a thoroughness 
economically impossible by older 
methods. It permits a rapid flow of 
banking service into new channels re- 
gardless of their number or direction, 
and it makes the bank almost entirely 
independent of the location of its bank- 
ing office. 

It provides banking services at all 
hours of the day, without the excessive 
overhead otherwise created by 24-hour 
service. By accepting deposits in 
many places it saves the valuable space 
that would otherwise be necessary to 
handle the same amount of business in 
a public banking lobby. 

Likewise, it permits a bank to “go 
where money is” and makes the collec- 
tion of deposits everywhere entirely 
feasible, for it reduces the cost of 
“branch” offices to a point where 
literally hundreds can profitably be 
placed in operation. 

In its application to particular 
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problems, such as industrial and school 
savings, it is rapid, private, convenient 


safe, and economical. It relieves in- 
dividuals of personal responsibility, 
and makes continuous banking service 
possible. 

In considering the thrift problem and 
its solution, the fact is often overlooked 
that saving is a comparatively modern 
practice. We are so used to the idea 
that we seldom realize, though we hear 
it often, that our modern civilization 
is founded upon thrift. The fact is that 
thrift is primarily a social rather than 
an individual problem, and our social 
organization today insistently demands 
continually greater thrift upon the ~ 
part of individuals in order to fulfill its 
own destiny, and it will use whatever 
effective methods are available, re- 
gardless of precedent and tradition. 

The thrift movement is permeating 
and affecting every phase of our social- 
industrial development, a movement 
well described recently as ‘“‘an eco- 
nomic revolution.” Since 1918, public 
utilities and corporate enterprises have 
taken on no less than 3,500,000 new 
stockholders, of whom 500,000 were 
employees. A recent sale of stock in 
one of the country’s foremost railroads 
recently secured as subscribers’ one- 
quarter of the entire personnel. The 
Bell telephone system has increased 
its popular ownership from 50,000 
stockholders in 1912 to 345,500 in 
1924. 

Part of this change is going to be 
effected through the medium of bank 
savings, and any principle that tends 
to increase savings and promote thrift 
is inevitably destined to continued use 
and increased popularity. 


‘‘We Have Funds to Pay 
A’s Check”’ 


A had given B a check on the C bank 
for $200. 

“Is A’s check for $200 good?” B 
wired to the C bank. 

“We have funds to pay A’s check 
for $200,” the bank wired back. 

B took the check and the telegram 
to the D bank, which wanted to make 
doubly sure before cashing the check. 

“Confirm your wire to B that you 
will honor A’s check $200,” the D 
bank wired to the C bank. 

“This confirms our telegram to B 
that we have funds to pay A’s check 
for $200,” the C bank replied, refused 
to honor the check when presented, 
the D bank sued, and the Louisiana 
Supreme Court decided that it had no 
case against the C bank. 

“The telegram seemed to have been 
carefully worded for guarding against 
acceptance or promise to pay,” said the 
court. 

The full report of the case will be 
found in 91 Southern Reporter, 405. 

—M. L. Hayward. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP at 
DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A 4070-79-25 
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L. B. ie units in use at the Safety Fund National Bank, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Now- —the new L. B. Bookkeeping unit 


with sorting table, posting shelf and check file 
in one compact expense-saving desk 


ITH the cost of valuable bank 

space mounting higher every 
day, the new L. B. Bookkeeping 
unit can save any bank real money. 
For this compact unit combines a 
sorting table—a posting shelf and a 
check file in the space formerly 
occupied by only the shelf of the 
bookkeeping machine. 


It is a time-saver, too. For book- 
keepers no longer waste time and 
energy parading up and down in 
front of sorting tables—tramping 
from sorting table to posting 


machine to check files. The book- 


keepers, because of their familiarity 
with depositor’s signature, can not 
only file the checks in less time 
but, what is more important, with 
greater accuracy. 

One bank handled a 25% in- 
crease in business without addi- 
tional bookkeepers and with three 
less file clerks. Another one saved 
over 25% space in its formerly 
cramped bookkeeping department 
and did away with three clerks. 

Write today for folder No. 837. 
It gives detailed information regard- 
ing the new L. B. Bookkeeping unit. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


The new L. B. Bookkeeping unit for banks 


The 7 definite advantages 
of the L. B. Book- 
keeping unit 


. Saves Space—from 25 to 50% 
. Saves time—3 bookkeeping 


activities— sorting, posting 
and filing—are centralized 
at one point. 


. Simplifies check filing—2 re- 


movable check trays in each 
drawer are within easy reach 
of the seated bookkeeper’s 
hand. 


. Large capacity—there is suf- 


ficient check filing space to 
house a month’s checks of 
even the busiest bookkeeper. 


. Plenty of air and light—No 


towering sides or cubby hole 
effects to shut out the air 
and light. 


. Standing or sitting aoe 
or 


This unit can be used 
standing by pass it 
on glass leg bases 549” high. 


. L. B. Steel Construction— 


Drawers mounted on roller 
bearing slides—sliding sorting 
shelf and top covered with 
battleship linoleum; Yale 

3 sponge and clip cups. 
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~ What do your 
office torms cost? 


HE purchase price of printed forms is but a small part of their 
total cost. The clerical expense of using them is the big item to 
watch; that is where better forms help and real savings are made. 


Baker-Vawter Forms embody every essential feature in design and manufac- 
ture that will insure economical use—arrangement, spacing, registration, per- 
fect punching, accurate counting; printed on paper stock that is best suited 
for the job it must do; and the right sizes for economical handling and filing 
in binders or files. 

Daily contact with hundreds of banks has given us ideas on printed forms 
which we perfect and pass on to all our customers. We are serving many 
banks as their exclusive source of supply. 

Every form is fitted to the job it must do and we reduce cost by combining 


many of your orders with others of like kind, printing them all together 
rather than separately. 


Our one price policy under any and all conditions definitely assures every 
customer fair prices and fair play. Lower prices there may be, higher prices 
there certainly are, but prices fairer to the customer year in and year out, can 
not be quoted. 


A few of our Bank forms are shown below. At the right a full list of Bank 


forms. 
Depositors’ (72... Standard Bank Remittance 
Statements: Letter: For typewriter and | 
adding machine 
Ruled and printed to use, saves time and avoids er- 
economical standards of rors in transit work. 
manufacture. Made to Ourplan of combining many 
stand upright; have the orders for group printing re- 
body,surfaceandstrength — duces prices to a minimum on 
that machine statements this simplified standard form. 
must have. We invite a Used in 35 states by hundreds 
comparison of price, quality and appearance. of banks. hesdhapeatiaead 


Dup Stock Form Bond Register 


Gives complete information on all bonds held for 
Creditin "Collections — original investment or for trading operations with clients. 
to yout books, duplicate credit Complete description of each issue: a combined 
mailed as advice to owner. record of purchases and sales; shows profit or loss 
Equally good for your regular de- — - —==, ©N transactions; car- 
positors who make their own ries both book value 


tickets and wish to retain an ex- ea Il and par value balances. 
| 


if 
act duplicate for their files. The | It isa stock form ready 
price is very low for these books. | for shipment,ata 


price much lower than 

Quintuplicate Loan special forms of simi- 
and Discount 
System ZoER Stock Form Reconcilement 

Simplifies and reduces cleri- Record 

vents errors. The numerical == Provides a permanent _ (oe 

register or journal, directlia- E====> record of monthly recon- | 

bility record, endorsers’ | cilements of correspon- 

bility record, note noticeand dent bank accounts. A big 

tickler record, are all made | time saver. On one side 

in one writing. No copying or = is the chart of exceptions 

posting; no_ addressing of —T showing the balanced 

tried and proved system use rafts are listed on the re- 

in hundreds of banks. Seed verse side by adding machine. Attractively priced. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


Printed Forms for Banks 


*Stockholders’ Ledger 
*Minute Record 
Central File System 
*General Ledger 
Daily Statement of Condition 
*Combined General Ledger and Statement | 
*General Journal 
*Distribution of Expense 
*Distribution of Income 
*Debit and Credit Tickets 
*Dividend Register 
*Commercial or Individual Ledgers 
*Savings Ledgers 
Bank Ledgers 
Depositors’ Statements 
Machine Bookkeeping Equipment 
*Check and Deposit Journal 
*C/D Ledger 
Tellers’ Records 
Cash Make-up Forms 
Proof Sheets 
Report of New Accounts Opened 
Report of Accounts Closed 
Overdraft Record 
*Stop-Payment Forms 
Customers’ Receipt for Statement and 
Vouchers 
*Savings Journal and Proof 
Signature Cards 
Deposit Tickets, single and duplicate 
*Account Analysis Forms 
Reconcilement Forms 
*Draft Register 
*C/D Register 
*Cashiers’ Check Register 
*Certified Check Register 
*Coupon Register 
*Bond Register 
Transit Forms 
Remittance Letters 
Returned Item Record 
Collection Letters 
Duplicate Note Collection System 
*Collection Register 
*Register of Paid C/D’s 
*Register of Paid Cashier’s Checks 
Safe Deposit Rent Receipt 
Expiration Notice 
Renter’s Agreement Form 


Visit Records 
Report of Safe Deposit Department ig 
Safe Keeping Certificate 
Trust Docket Forms 
Trust Minute Record 


Inventory Forms 
Trust Ledger 
Trust Journal of Receipts and Disbursements 
Trust Voucher Checks 
*Discount Register 
*Maturity Record 
*Liability Ledger 
*Collateral Record 
*Mortgage Loan Record 
Triplicate Loan System 
Quintuplicate Loan System 
*Record of Loans Paid 


*Forms carried in stock ready to ship. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


-VAWTER COMPANY 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY : B 4a K E R 
Loose Leaf Binders Printed Record Forms and Systems 
Please send me prices and samples on ° 
the following forms: Filing Cabinets + Unitfiles » Storage Units 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES: 
HOLYOKE BENTON HARBOR KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
MASSACHUSETTS MICHIGAN MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 
Mr General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
CH-7_$ Our products are sold direct from factories to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you 
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